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How  to  Manage 

1. 

Define  your  purpose 

A  ou  must  know  \V  hat  is  to  he  iloiie  hefore  you  can  know  This  is  your 

master  task. 

2, 

Analyze  your  problem 

\our  master  task  will  then  hreak  up  into  many  tletail  tasks,  ('onsider  them 
all — neglect  none. 

S. 

Seek  the  facts 

Study  every  condition  governing  each  task,  find  the  nndesirahle  elements  to 
he  eliminated,  the  desirable  elements  to  he  retained.  Then  standardize  right 
conditions. 

1. 

Devise  the  one  best  method 

.Aim  to  conserve  Energy — Time — Space — Materiai,.  Determine  relation  of  de¬ 
tails  to  .Master  Task. 

5. 

Find  the  person  best  fitted 

For  each  task  certain  personal  qualities  are  e.ssential.  In  each  person  certain 
qualities  predominate.  Find  the  person  hest  fitted. 

6. 

Teach  the  person  hest  fitted  the  one  best  method 

Not  by  driving,  hut  by  thorough  patient  teaching  are  understanding  and  skill 
developed. 

7. 

Plan  Carefully 

Right  planning  of  arrangement  and  sequence  of  work  will  enable  you  to  accom¬ 
plish  tasks  in  Logical  Order — Accurately — Quickly — Economicai.ly. 

8. 

If  in  Co-operation 

Co-operation  means  working  tt>gether.  It  cannot  he  demanded.  It  must  he  won. 

■Accept  your  share  of  the  responsibility.  Respect  the  rights  and  aspirations  of 
others. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Economic  Facts 

There  are  several  proposed  bills  before  Congress 
today  which  call  for  a  careful  appraisal  based  on 
economic  facts.  One  of  these  is  the  Kelly  Price  Fix¬ 
ing  Bill.  We  have  tried  to  make  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  Bill  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  retail 
distributor  and  the  consumer  whom  he  serves. 

First:  We  contend  that  the  Bill  “will 
lead  to  unjust  discrimination  between  re¬ 
tailers  in  urban  communities  and  those 
located  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  within 
the  same  trading  areas.” 

Section  II  (al  of  the  Bill  reads:  “that 
during  the  life  of  such  agreement  all  pur¬ 
chasers  from  the  vendor  for  resale  at  retail 
in  the  same  city  or  toivn  ivhere  the  vendee 
is  to  resell  the  commodity  shall  be  granted 
equal  terms  as  to  purchase  and  resale 
prices.” 

The  language  of  this  provision  is  clear. 

The  manufacturer  would  be  permitted,  by 
this  Bill,  to  grant  lower  wholesale  prices  and 
permit  lower  resale  prices  in  large  urban 
centers  than  he  may  grant  in  smaller  towns 
and  cities  within  the  same  trade  area.  ^  e 
believe  that  the  great  purchasing  power  of 
cities  and  the  desire  for  wide  distribution  of 
his  product  in  metropolitan  areas  will  tempt 
the  manufacturer  to  take  advantage  of  this 
pri\Tlege  which  the  Bill,  if  enacted,  affords 
him.  Without  substantiation  by  proof  we 
cannot  believe  that  this  Bill  would  curb  any 
such  price  discrimination  as  may  exist  today. 
The  supporters  of  the  Bill  in  fairness  must 
admit  that  its  enactment  into  law  would 
make  such  price  discriminations  legal. 

Second:  The  Bill  will  make  possible  un¬ 
just  discrimination  between  adjacent  urban 
centers  of  distribution.  We  contend  that  this 
is  permissible  under  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  II  (a)  of  the  Bill.  We  contend  that  this 
Bill  would  legalize  variances  of  wholesale 
and  resale  prices  in  adjacent  competitive 
urban  centers  of  distribution. 


Third:  The  Bill  arbitrarily  sets  up  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  merchants  may  dispose  of 
style  and  seasonal  merchandise. 

Section  II  (b)  of  the  Bill  in  clear  and 
concise  language  sets  up  a  definite  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  words  “that  such  commodity  may 
be  resold  without  reference  to  such  agree¬ 
ment,  (1)  in  closing  out  the  owner’s  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  discontinuing  dealing  in 
such  commodity  or  disposing  toward  the  end 
of  a  season  of  a  surplus  slock  of  goods 
specially  adapted  to  that  season,” 

These  italicized  phrases  most  certainly 
apply  to  so-called  style  and  seasonal  mer¬ 
chandise.  Who  is  going  to  determine  the 
arbitrary  date  designating  “toward  the  end 
of  a  season”?  Shall  the  retailers  of  each 
city  and  town  agree  upon  a  common  date  for 
reducing  the  prices  of  style  and  seasonal 
merchandise  in  order  to  reduce  their  stocks? 
To  assume  that  the  various  industries  would 
be  able  to  work  out  fair  contracts  for  the 
disposing  of  seasonal  goods  is  to  admit  the 
need  of  price  agreements  among  retailers 
which  are  specifically  forbidden  by  this 
Bill  and  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Anti-Trust  Law. 

Fourth:  e  contend  that  under  the 

terms  of  this  Bill  no  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  disposing  of  staple  lines  when  emer¬ 
gencies  demand  it.  The  Bill  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  staple  branded  merchandise, 
regardless  of  resale  contracts:  ”bv  a  receiver, 
trustee,  or  other  officer  acting  under  the 
order  of  any  court,  of  any  assignee  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.” 

Only  a  culpable  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  retail  merchandising  could  keep 
proponents  of  the  Bill  from  regarding  de¬ 
pressed  local  industrial  conditions,  unsea¬ 
sonable  weather,  purchases  made  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  consumer  demand,  which  did  not 
develop,  or  which  was  slow  in  developing 
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in  any  community,  as  emergencies  for  the 
merchant  who  finds  himself  heavily  over¬ 
stocked  and  who  must  convert  his  inventories 
into  cash  for  sound  financial  reasons.  Any 
merchant  will  admit  that  these  factors  create 
an  acute  emergency. 

Fifth;  In  our  Special  Bulletin  we  made 
the  statement,  “As  the  Bill  includes  every 
conceivable  commodity  of  commerce  — 
necessities  of  life  are  ohviously  subject  to 
its  terms.” 

Sub-division  2  of  Section  4  of  the  Bill 
reads: — “The  term  commodity  means  any 
subject  of  commerce  ”  That  is  also  pretty 
plain  language,  which  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  misconstrue  or  misinterpret.  We 
stated  in  our  Special  Bulletin  that  it  is  hard 
to  reconcile  Congressman  Merritt's  statement 
in  the  report  accompanying  the  Bill,  namely, 
“It  must  always  be  kept  in  view  that  this 
Bill  does  not  refer  to  the  necessities  of  life, 
so  that  it  in  no  way  affects  the  necessary 
cost  of  living:”  We  still  admit  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  reconciling  Congressman  Mer¬ 
ritt's  statement  with  the  language  of  the  Bill. 
Anyone  can  readily  cite  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  commodities  properly  classified 
under  the  general  headings  of  food,  or  cloth¬ 
ing  which  are  marketed  under  trade  mark, 
brands,  or  trade  names,  and  which  hence 
would  come  within  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill.  Who  would  question  for  a  moment  that 
bread,  milk,  salt,  flour  and  other  grain  pro¬ 
ducts,  sugar,  and  the  thousands  of  other 
items  of  merchandise  on  the  shelves  of  every 
well-stocked  retailer  of  food  commodities 
are  not  necessities  of  life,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
American  people  today?  The  same  is  true 
of  items  of  merchandise  like  toilet  articles 
of  all  kinds,  including  soaps,  powders,  shav¬ 
ing  creams,  lotions,  dentifrices.  Who  will  say 
that  the  hundreds  of  lines  of  proprietary 
medicines  and  drugs  used  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  disease  are  not  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life?  Who  will  question  for  a  moment 
whether  footwear,  headwear  and  clothing  of 
every  description  needed  to  protect  the  body 
from  the  elements  are  not  necessities  of  life? 
Yet  there  are  marketed  under  trade  names, 
brands  or  trade  mark  today  in  this  country 
literally  thousands  of  items  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  which  everybody  regards  as  necessities 
of  life  and  which  would  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  Bill. 


The  language  oT  the  Bill  is  plain  and  con¬ 
cise;  our  objections  are  equally  clear. 

Sixth:  We  maintain  that  “This  Bill  will 
raise  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer.” 

Let  us  repeat  again.  This  Bill  would  re¬ 
quire  the  efficient  retailer,  who  because  of 
economy  of  operation;  the  use  of  prudent 
credit  policies;  limited  services  to  customers; 
low  rental  value  of  his  property,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  factors  which  may  enable  him 
to  do  business  on  a  small  operating  margin, 
to  oblige  his  customers  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  a  commodity  purchased  in  his  store  as 
the  customer  would  have  to  pay  to  an  in¬ 
efficient  retailer  or  to  one  whose  operating 
expense,  because  of  high  rental,  costly  ser¬ 
vices,  promiscuous  credit  granting,  etc., 
needs  a  high  markup. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  retailer  to  sell  merchandise 
to  his  customers  at  prices  consistent  with  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise,  the  character  of 
the  service  which  his  customers  require, 
allowing  him  a  fair  margin  of  return  on  his 
investment,  and  not  at  prices  dictated  to  him 
by  manufacturers  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  retailers'  peculiar  operating  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  many  unforeseen  hazards  and 
risks  of  merchandising  which  retailers  en¬ 
counter  today. 

Moreover,  the  present  Bill  provides  that 
manufacturers  as  vendors  may  enter  into 
price  agreements  in  regard  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  merchandise  with  their 
vendees.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  prices 
are  variable  factors  and  fluctuate  rapidly. 
Under  this  Bill  a  manufacturer  would  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  a  price  agreement 
with  retailers  for  a  period  of  perhaps  three 
months,  six  months  or  a  year.  During  the 
life  of  such  an  agreement  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  may  drop,  production  costs  may  be 
reduced,  or  other  unforeseen  changes  may 
occur  w'hich  would  not  be  anticipated  at  the 
time  of  making  the  agreement,  which  would 
justify  a  lowering  of  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  prices.  Notwithstanding  these  comli- 
tions,  however,  the  retailer  could  be  held  by 
the  terms  of  his  contract  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  his  merchandise,  and  could  be 
forced  to  require  his  customers  to  pay  the 
prices  dictated  by  manufacturers.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  consumer  and  the 
retailer  would  both  suffer,  and  that  the  only 
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OHO  io  benefit  would  be  the  manufacturer 
who  i-*  in  complete  control  of  the  situation. 

.Sovonth:  ^  e  state;  “Litigation  under  this 
Bill  may  be  very  expensive  to  Merchants.” 

Litigation  involving  contracts  is  found 
daily  upon  the  calendars  of  our  courts.  Any 
bill  which  would  legalize  price  contracts  or 
agreements  between  thousands  of  inanu- 
faeturers  and  more  thousands  of  merchants, 
would  result  in  its  full  share  of  disputes, 
controversies  and  law  suits.  The  very  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Bill  which  states  that  mer¬ 
chants  may  only  reduce  the  retail  prices  of 
style  or  seasonal  merchandise  “toward  the 
end  of  a  season”  would  be  the  cause  of  end¬ 
less  misunderstanding  and  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  retailers  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  definitely  determining  ar¬ 
bitrary  seasonal  dates  for  an  almost  in¬ 
numerable  line  of  commodities. 

The  present  Bill  now  before  Congress  makes  no 
provision  for  the  handling  of  any  litigation  which 
might  arise  as  the  result  of  alleged  violations  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Bill.  Inasmuch  as  retailers  may  he 
distantly  located  from  the  place  of  business  of  their 
vendors,  the  vendor  may  compel  the  retailer  who  or¬ 
dinarily  would  be  the  defendant  in  any  such  cases, 
to  appear  in  the  United  States  Federal  Courts  in  the 
state  where  the  plaintiff  is  a  resident.  This  alone 
would  become  the  source  of  much  annoyance,  incon¬ 
venience,  harassment  and  expense  to  merchants  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  cases  which  would  be 
most  certain  to  arise  under  this  proposed  law,  which 
provides  opportunity  for  misunderstanding  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  scrupulous  the  parties  to  the  contract  may 
try  to  be  in  its  fulfillment. 

Yes,  what  is  needed  today  is  sound  logic  based  on 
economic  facts. 

Once  Again  the  Charge  That  Retailers 
Are  Profiteering  On  Imported 
Merchandise 

Our  attention  has  been  called  recently  to  a  reprint 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Clyde  Kelly, 
United  States  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  9,  1929.  This 
pamphlet  bears  the  inscription  on  its  cover  “Not 
Printed  at  Government  Expense.”  We  quote  from 
Congressman  Kelly’s  speech  as  follows: — 

“The  investigation  sometime  ago  of  im¬ 
ported  articles  by  the  United  States  customs 
service  is  eloquent.  Articles  were  traced 
from  the  Custom  House  in  New  York  City 


to  certain  great  department  stores  and 
bought  over  the  counter.  The  prices  paid  by 
these  stores  were  extremely  low,  but  the 
prices  charged  the  consumer  showed  a  mark¬ 
up  as  high  as  2,500  percent.  And  this  was 
a  ‘markdown’  sale.  A  set  of  amber  beads  that 
cost  76  cents  were  sold  for  $12.50.  The  cost 
of  the  goods  was  low  enough,  but  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  exploited  just  the  same,  because 
the  articles  were  unidentified  and  unstand¬ 
ardized.” 

The  specific  purchase  to  which  Congressman  Kelly 
refers  was  alleged  to  have  been  made  on  June  6, 
1922,  in  one  of  our  members’  stores.  Evidently  Con¬ 
gressman  Kelly  does  not  know  that  on  September 
19,  1922,  the  Honorable  F.  M.  Simmons,  United  States 
Senator  of  North  Carolina,  introduced  a  statement  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date  disproving  the 
charges  and  substantiating  our  reply  with  sworn 
affidavits.  The  affidavit  which  we  submitted  in  reply 
to  the  amber  bead  purchase  in  question  contained  the 
following  information: — 

“Country  of  origin:  Germany 
Value  in  Germany,  425  marks  ($5.80) 

Ciiarges  (freight,  etc.),  29  cents 
Duty  (rate,  20  percent.),  $1.16 
Retail  price  in  United  States,  $12.50 
Landed  cost  in  United  States,  $7.25 
Percentage  of  retail  price  to  landed  cost, 

72  percent.” 

This  affidavit  disclosed  that  the  landed  cost  of  this 
item  of  merchandise  in  the  United  States  was  $7.25, 
and  the  percentage  of  retail  price  to  landed  cost  was 
72  percent,  and  not  2,500  percent.,  as  Congressman 
Kelly  states  to  be  the  case  almost  eight  years  later. 

Moreover,  Congressman  Kelly  does  not  seem  to 
know  that  the  Treasury  Department  went  on  a  similar 
shopping  expedition  in  1929,  and  that  as  a  result  the 
same  absurd  charges  of  profiteering  on  imported  mer¬ 
chandise  were  made  in  the  Senate.  We  again  dis¬ 
proved  these  charges  with  sworn  affidavits,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  7, 
1930,  when  our  reply  was  introduced  in  the  Record 
by  the  Honorable  Pat  Harrison,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  of  Mississippi. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  legislators  feel  that 
they  can  make  ridiculous  charges  against  any  great 
industry  or  craft  without  first  ascertaining  the  true 
facts,  especially  since  those  facts  are  readily  available 
in  the  official  records  of  Congress  and  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  broadcast  throughout  the  country  and  have 
never  been  refuted.  False  statements  of  this  character 
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should  not  be  tolerated.  Culpable  ignorance  of  the 
truth  is  at  all  times  inexcusable. 

Shall  the  Consumer  Be  Asked  to  Pay? 

Every  now  and  then  a  general  sales  tax,  or  as  it 
should  more  properly  be  styled,  a  general  “consumer 
tax*’  is  proposed  in  different  state  legislatures. 

Recently  the  State  of  Kentucky  enacted  sales  tax 
legislation  levying  a  gross  sales  tax  on  a//  retail  stores 
doing  business  within  the  State.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  its  proponents  aimed  this  Bill  speci¬ 
fically  at  the  chain  stores,  but  in  order  to  make  it 
constitutional  the  tax  must  be  levied  on  all  retailers. 

For  the  small  retailer  the  tax  is  1/20  of  1  percent, 
of  gross  sales  of  $400,000  and  under;  where  retail 
sales  amount  to  $600,000  the  tax  is  levied  at  5/20 
of  1  percent.;  where  sales  amount  to  $1,000,000  a 
year  and  over,  the  tax  is  1  percent,  or  $10,000.  This 
sales  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  retailers  of  the  State  in 
addition  to  all  other  taxes  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected  or  may  be  imposed  upon  them  hereafter. 
That  means  that  this  tax  is  an  addition  to  all  present 
property  and  corporation  taxes  which  are  in  force 
at  the  present  time. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  subsequent  legislatures 
from  increasing  the  amount  of  the  tax  during  succeed¬ 
ing  years;  neither  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the 
legislatures  in  other  states  from  following  the  pre¬ 
cedent  set  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  of  enacting  sim¬ 
ilar  sales  tax  legislation  even  more  drastic  than  that 
which  Kentucky  has  placed  on  its  statute  books. 

Sales  tax  legislation  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  the  serious  attention  and  study  of  every 
retailer. 

Your  Association  has  already  at  different  times 
made  known  its  views  on  such  tax  measures.  May  we 
repeat  them  again  here  in  order  that  you  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  them? 

“State  and  municipal  taxes  have  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  and  have  been  rapidly  offsetting  the  econ¬ 
omies  which  have  been  made  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  seems  that  consideration  of  the  sales  tax 
makes  us  think  of  this  phase  of  the  matter  for  cer¬ 
tainly  where  taxes  can  be  collected  easily  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures  will  be  encouraged.  No  doubt 
frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  the  retail  sales 
tax  on  gasoline  which  it  will  be  claimed  is  operating 
successfully  in  most  states.  We  are  obliged,  however, 
to  recognize  a  difference.  First,  the  gasoline  tax  is 
a  very  high  rate  tax  and  can  be  charged  readily  to 
the  consumer.  Then  again,  the  consumer  who  pays 
the  tax  definitely  understands  that  the  money  is  col¬ 
lected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  motoring 
conditions.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  as  more 


revenue  has  been  wanted  the  tax  has  been  easily  and 
readily  raised.  There  are  some  w'ho  will  favor  very 
strongly  the  gasoline  tax,  especially  if  the  income 
from  it  is  used  for  the  improvement,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  highways.  Others  will  oppose  the 
gasoline  tax  on  the  ground  that  the  burdens  for  road 
construction  and  maintenance  are  not  properlv 
placed. 

“The  general  sales  tax  may,  however,  be  interpreted 
to  be  a  tax  on  total  sales  volume  which  of  course 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  as  a  higher  legiti¬ 
mate  cost  of  doing  business,  or  as  a  tax  on  items  of 
merchandise  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  as  those 
items  are  bought.  In  most  cases  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  merchant  will  have  to  absorb  this  extra  cost  and 
correspondingly  reduce  his  present  small  precentage 
of  net  profit.  While  it  might  be  generally  assumed 
that  this  tax  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  it 
should  be  recognized  that  as  a  practical  matter  it 
would  not.  There  are  a  great  many  articles  sold 
for  amounts  of  less  than  one  dollar  and  because  of 
the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
tax  in  terms  of  cost  of  the  article,  it  would  simply  be 
a  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  absorbed  by 
the  merchants  and  come  out  of  his  profit,  or  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  some  form  which  would  be 
practical. 

“When  we  realize  that  over  75  percent,  of  the 
families  in  the  United  States  have  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  $2,500,  and  that  at  least  75  percent,  of 
their  income  is  spent  for  food,  clothing,  rent,  light 
and  home  furnishings,  it  is  apparent  that  a  general 
consumer  tax  or  sales  tax  would,  if  passed  on  directly 
to  the  consumer  with  the  articles  purchased,  place 
an  undue  burden  on  this  large  percentage  of  the 
American  people,  inasmuch  as  practically  all  of  their 
income  would  thus  be  taxed.” 

We  repeat  again,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  motive 
which  prompts  the  proponents  of  sales  tax  legislation 
to  seek  its  enactment,  it  should  be  vigorously  opposed 
by  all  retailers  and  consumers  alike,  because  it  will 
become  a  source  of  inconvenience,  annoyance  and 
expense  to  distributors  and  users  of  commodities. 

Eliminate  Commercial  Bribery 

Aggressive  action  is  again  being  taken  to  eliminate 
the  practice  of  commercial  bribery  from  business 
transactions.  This  renewed  opposition  of  organized 
business  to  this  secret  evil  warrants  the  attention  and 
support  of  every  progressive  merchant. 

On  February  11,  1930,  Congressman  George  S. 
Graham  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  Commercial  Bribery  Bill  (H.  R. 
9769)  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
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the  Judioiary.  This  Bill  is  the  same  as  the  Bill  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  several  years  ago  which  was 
passed  l)v  the  House  of  Representatives  but  which 
was  not  acted  upon  at  that  time  by  the  Senate  due 
to  pressure  of  other  business.  The  Bill  has  been 
carefully  drawn  up  to  cover  the  many  variations  and 
phases  of  commercial  bribery  and,  if  enacted,  will 
constitute  an  effective  weapon  in  stamping  out  this 
pernicious  practice. 

Similar  efforts  are  being  exerted  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  where  a  Bill  has  been  introduced 
to  amend  the  present  section  of  the  Penal  Law  deal¬ 
ing  with  commercial  bribery  in  order  to  make  this 
law  more  workable  and  to  avoid  the  existing  loopholes 
which  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  in¬ 
stances  of  corrupt  practice. 

The  evils  of  commercial  bribery  have  long  been 
recognized.  Organized  business  realizes  the  baneful 
effects  which  this  practice  has  upon  the  sound  and 
economical  growth  of  industry  and  because  it  is 
carried  on  secretly,  its  seriousness  is  increased. 

In  spite  of  the  many  constructive  efforts  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  abuse,  it  still  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  practically  every  industry.  Commercial  bribery  is 
contrary  to  the  ethical  conduct  of  business  and  does 
not  permanently  benefit  the  principals  of  a  business 
transaction,  whether  buyer  or  seller.  It  merely  adds 
to  the  expense  and  limits  the  freedom  of  selling  goods 
and  services.  It  impairs  efficient  and  impartial  pur¬ 
chasing  and  detracts  from  the  effectiveness  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  constructive  sales  policies.  It  penalizes 
honest  salesmanship  and  creates  an  expanding  con¬ 
dition  of  unfair  competition  in  which  reputable  con¬ 
cerns  are  practically  driven  for  self-preservation.  The 
wastes  which  arise  from  the  indulgence  in  this  prac¬ 
tice  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  industry  and  in  the 
final  analysis,  must  be  borne  by  the  consumer. 

In  the  past,  retailers  have  taken  a  positive  stand 
against  this  practice  and  have  brought  concerted 
action  for  the  elimination  of  this  abuse.  The  Retailers 
National  Council  has  officially  opposed  this  practice 
and  has  expressed  itself  as  favoring  in  principle,  any 
legislation  which  proposes  to  curb  this  evil.  Retailers 
are  urged,  therefore,  to  support  this  movement  in 
order  that  business  may  be  freed  from  this  wasteful 
and  injurious  practice. 

The  Parking  Problem  and  the  Retailer 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  be 
found  copy  of  a  speech  on  the  parking  question  de¬ 
livered  by  President  LeBoutillier  before  the  Retail 
Merchants  Division  of  the  Providence  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  March  13,  1930. 


We  urge  you  to  read  President  LeBoutillier’s 
speech,  because  he  treats  the  problem  in  an  analytical 
manner  and  from  a  standpoint  of  good  common  sense, 
as  is  his  custom. 

Vehicular  traffic  and  the  parking  problem  in  retail 
districts  today  is  a  National  one.  Every  city  or  town, 
regardless  of  its  size  is  confronted  with  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  smaller  towns  and  cities  in  many  instances 
feel  this  problem  more  acutely  than  do  large  urban 
centers. 

Our  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  is  about 
to  conduct  a  nationwide  investigation  on  this  subject. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  study  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  large  scale  with  particular  attention  being 
given  to  the  problems  of  the  retailer  and  the  consumer 
whom  he  serves.  Many  traffic  and  parking  surveys 
have  been  conducted  in  the  past,  but  often  by  agen¬ 
cies  whose  interests  were  not  concerned  with  the  mer¬ 
chants’  problems.  W  hen  called  upon  to  supply  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  study,  we  urge  you  to  do  so  promptly 
and  thoroughly.  The  success  of  this  survey  and  the 
value  of  its  findings  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  the  data  received. 

The  Unit  Sale  and  Expenses 

For  purpose  of  making  comparison  of  operating 
costs  from  year  to  year  it  has  been  customary  for  our 
stores  to  use  the  sales  dollar  as  a  basis  and  to  express 
the  expense  ratio  as  a  percentage  of  net  sales.  During 
the  last  few  years  it  is  evident  that  this  expense  ratio 
has  continued  to  increase  even  in  the  face  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  volume. 

In  a  period  of  declining  commodity  prices  such  as 
we  have  been  in  during  the  last  eight  years,  our  retail 
stores  have  been  distributing  a  greater  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  merchandise  from  year  to  year  in  proportion 
to  the  sales  volume  in  dollars.  And  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  may  be  some  causal  relationship 
between  this  increasing  expense  ratio  and  declining 
commodity  prices.  In  the  final  analysis  does  not  the 
expense  ratio  vary  more  directly  with  the  number  of 
transactions  or  the  size  of  the  transaction  than  with 
the  volume  of  sales?  In  looking  over  a  cause  for  this 
expense  ratio,  perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
a  few  comparisons  based  upon  the  sales  dollai.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  is  a  closer  relationship  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  and  cost  of  doing  business  than 
between  the  number  of  dollars  in  sales  volume  and 
the  expense  percentage.  Perhaps  a  somewhat  exten¬ 
sive  study  of  this  whole  subject  would  be  enlightening 
in  our  search  for  a  cause  of  our  increasing  expense 
ratio. 
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Soon  Ready:  A  Report 

On  Sales  Clerks*  Compensation 

The  Study  of  Sales  Clerks’  Compensation,  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Industrial  Research  Department  of 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  auspices  of  your  Association,  will  be  published 
early  next  month.  This  report  on  the  seUing  com¬ 
pensation  problems  in  retail  stores  completes  nearly 
two  years’  painstaking  investigation  into  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  branches  of  department  store  man¬ 
agement  by  Miss  Anne  Bezanson,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Industrial  Research  Department  of  Wharton 
School. 

This  study,  so  comprehensive  as  to  require  a 
volume  of  more  than  300  pages  to  present  its  findings, 
breaks  new  ground  in  its  analysis  and  conclusions 
based  on  wage  payment  data  furnished  by  a  group  of 
some  thirty-two  selected  stores.  The  book  analyzes 
the  actual  methods  of  payment  now  in  use  in  each 
department  of  145  member  stores.  It  tests  intensively 
the  actual  operation  of  wage  methods  in  four  major 
departments  of  thirty-one  stores.  In  doing  this  it 
compares  similar  departments  in  various  stores, 
grouped  by  size  of  store  and  method  of  pay,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  earnings,  net  sales,  number  of  transactions, 
size  of  sales  check,  and  selling  cost. 

Miss  Bezanson  analyzes  variations  among  individ¬ 
ual  sales  clerks  in  respect  to  earnings,  net  sales,  selling 
cost,  number  of  customers  served,  size  of  sales  check, 
and  percentage  of  returns.  The  book  examines  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  variations  within  the  stores  based  on 
age,  length  of  service,  and  experience  in  salesmanship 
of  employees.  The  book  develops  a  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  worth  of  individual  employees;  it  goes 
further,  and  discusses  the  relation  of  worth  to  labor 
turnover  to  show  whether  stores  are  losing  a  high 
percentage  of  their  most  or  least  efficient  employees. 

The  study  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  findings 
and  methods  of  analysis  developed  can  be  applied  by 
store  managers  and  other  executives  within  their 
own  organizations.  This  study  will  soon  be  available 
in  book  form  and  we  urge  all  our  members  to  review 
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it  carefully  because  of  the  values  which  lie  in  its 
practical  application. 

Planning  Another  Year  of  Achievement 

On  March  25  the  first  meeting  of  your  new  Board 
of  Directors,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Le- 
Boutillier,  was  held  in  New  York. 

As  is  customary,  your  Board  devoted  considerable 
time  and  thought  to  consideration  of  the  proposed 
work  programs  of  the  various  units  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  believe  that  this  is  most  desirable  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  members  of  your 
Board  in  order  that  your  funds  may  be  well  spent  on 
the  investigation  of  problems  and  the  carrying  out 
of  projects  of  maximum  value  and  interest  to  our 
Craft. 

At  this  meeting  Group  Chairmen  and  Bureau  Di¬ 
rectors  submitted  their  proposed  programs  of  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  fiscal  year  1930-1931. 

The  completion  of  these  proposed  programs  will 
result  in  constructive  work  of  direct  benefit  and  value 
to  our  membership. 

In  the  very  near  future  copies  of  this  program  will 
be  available  for  distribution.  When  you  receive  it, 
study  it  carefuUy  and  learn  what  the  Association  is 
doing  on  your  behalf. 

Remember  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Association  we  are  always 
willing  to  receive  them.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Association  is  your  organization  and  exists  only 
to  serve  you. 

May  we  urge  every  member  to  support  the  work 
of  the  Association  during  the  current  year?  The 
support  and  cooperation  of  every  Association  and 
Group  member  is  needed  if  we  are  to  function  to  the 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness. 
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The  Parking  Question 

.\n  Address  by  President  Philip  LeBoutillier 

Before  Retail  Merchants  Division,  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Proznderice,  Rhode  Island,  March  13,  1930 


Accustomed  to  being  too  noisy  in  the  paid  ad-  whether  they  come  by  street  car,  motor  car,  or  on  foot 
vertising  columns,  the  retailer  is  often  too  inclined  and  that  the  roadways  in  the  retail  shopping  centers  be 
to  be  silent  on  important  matters  which  concern  not  speedways.  In  this  era  in  which  more  people  every 
his  business.  .  y^ar  rely  on  the  motor  for  both  local  and  long  distance 


Easy  access  by  the  customer  to  the  retail  store  is  a 
vital  factor  and  becoming  yearly  more  so  as  transporta¬ 
tion  by  motor  steadily  increases.  Thus  the  parking 
question  becomes  of  first  importance  to  the  retailer, 
more  rttal  even  to  the  merchant  in  the  smaller  city  or 
town  than  in  the  big  cities,  large  enough  to  support 
many  other  forms  of  transit.  A  moments  reflection 
will  convince  each  of  you  that  this  statement  requires 
no  supporting  evidence.  It,  therefore,  behooves  re¬ 
tailers  to  study  the  parking  question  intensively  to 
know  what  is  done  in  other  cities,  to  establish  their 
position  on  the  parking  question  as  a  group  and  to 
combat  as  a  group  the  propaganda  of  those  opposing 
groups  whose  interests  are  both  selfish  and  often  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  city  or  town. 

V'^ehicular  traffic  is  to-day  a  national  problem  and  the 
parking  question  is  its  child.  Yet  the  vehicular  traffic 
problem  is  a  simple  one,  and  just  requires  analysis, 
ordinary'  common  sense  and  up-to-date  facilities  for  its  , 
solution. 

Reason  for  Traffic  Conditions — Why  traffic  condi¬ 
tions  are  what  they  are  to-day  can  be  told  in  few  words. 
Years  back  when  towns  began,  their  main  connecting 
highway  was  no  highway  at  all,  merely  a  country  road 
along  which  the  postrider,  first  on  horse,  then  by  coach 
made  his  way.  Because  the  postriders  or  coach  arrival 
was  an  event  of  interest,  the  postroad  was  thru  the 
center  of  each  .town.  Villages  and  towns  grew  without 
much  planning,  with  setback  houses,  wide  sidewalks, 
narrow  roadways.  Urban  population  increased  with  our 
rapid  and  industrial  and  factory  growth,  villages  grew 
to  be  towns  and  towns  grew  to  be  cities,  the  gas  engine 
was  invented,  the  motor  car  appeared,  city  property 
values  shot  up,  building  fronts  moved  out  to  the  lot 
line,  sidewalks  were  narrowed  to  increase  the  width  of 
roadways  unable  to  handle  the  increased  vehicular  traffic 
and  straight  motor  speedways  from  town  to  town  re¬ 
placed  the  more  winding  postroads. 

These  motor  highways  were  routed  thru  the  center 
of  each  town,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Main  Street 
Retailer  who  looked  at  the  endless  procession  of  motor 
cars  and  called  it  good.  And  in  many  towns  he  still 
calls  it  good — in  error — for  the  increased  business  of 
Main  Street  merchants  has  not  and  never  will  come 
from  thru  traffic.  But  to-day,  progressive  towns  and 
cities  whose  civic  associations  are  well  organized  and 
constructive,  have  seen  their  previous  error  and  have 
provided  or  are  planning  by-pass  routes,  broad  cement 
highways  to  by-pass  the  town. 

Accessibility  to  Customers — This  development  re¬ 
veals  what  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  retailer;  namely  that 
his  place  of  business  be  easily  accessible  to  customers. 


transportation  it  is  funny  to  hear  the  continuous  pro¬ 
posals  to  drive  the  motor  car  out  of  certain  districts, 
in  other  words,  to  ban  parking — that  is,  it  would  be 
funny  if  it  were  not  so  serious. 

Interests  That  Ban  Parking — In  almost  every  case 
the  interests  which  favor  a  ban  on  parking  are  the  street 
car  companies,  the  taxicab  companies,  and  the  bus  com¬ 
panies,  to  whom  the  freest  movement  of  vehicular  traffic 
is  a  benefit;  and  these  interests  maintain  constant  and 
often  misleading  propaganda  to  clear  the  streets  to  their 
vehicles;  every  street,  every  avenue,  no  matter  what  its 
character,  no  matter  what  its  environment  must  be  a 
speedway. 

Another  noisy  group  is  the  amateur  “traffic  expert” 
who  with  little  or  no  study  of  the  subject  evolves  all 
sorts  of  theories  designed  ostensibly  to  cure  overnight 
every  traffic  ill,  but  whose  real  motive  is  a  “front  page” 
complex.  It  is  grotesque,  but  true,  that  almost  any 
vehicular  traffic  cure  scheme,  no  matter  how  silly,  will 
carry  the  front  page  of  almost  any  metropolitan  paper. 
The  more  “hit  or  miss”  the  more  “kill  or  cure”  the 
scheme,  the  bigger  the  headlines  for  the  modem  traffic 
“quack.” 

An  Example — Banning  parking  from  the  Chicago 
Loop  has  been  broadcast  all  over  this  great  country; 
the  great  example  for  all  other  towns  and  cities.  The 
propaganda  is  carried  on  by  the  street  car  companies 
and  their  allies.  If  it  is  the  great  example  it  is  the  one 
example.  But  don’t  be  fooled  by  it.  Conditions  in  the 
Loop  are  not  comparable  with  any  other  city  I  know  of. 

1st — Because  the  district  itself  is  not  the  high¬ 
est  class  retail  district,  that’s  on  Michigan 
Ave.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  park¬ 
ing  is  permitted ; 

2nd — Because  Grant  Park  and  parking  garages 
conveniently  available  to  the  Loop  offer 
parking  facilities  for  50,000  cars ; 

3rd — Because  commercial  delivery  to  the  big 
stores  is  made  on  Holden  Court  in  the 
rear  of  their  buildings  and  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  railway  tunnels,  62  miles  in  length ; 

4th — Because  every  avenue  and  street  except 
Jackson  Blvd.  and  part  of  Monroe  street 
is  obstructed  by  double  street  car  lines, 
which  are  the  greatest  obstruction  to 
traffic  flow. 

From  Commissioner  Whalen’s  January  31,  1930  re¬ 
port  to  Mayor  Walker,  I  quote:  “The  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chicago  did  not  enforce  the  ‘No  Parking’  regu¬ 
lation  in  the  ‘Loop’  district  until  after  hotel  garages 
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had  been  provided  to  take  care  of  the  motor  vehicles 
prohibited  from  parking.” 

Why  don’t  the  street  car  companies  and  their  allies 
ever  mention  important  cities,  which  after  unbiased 
studies  by  Traffic  Engineers  have  maintained  the  one 
hour  parking  period  for  retail  shopping  districts,  such 
as,  Boston,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Providence  and 
San  Francisco? 

Opposing  the  interests  mentioned  are  the  real  estate 
owners  and  merchants  whose  investments  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  attracted  trade,  customers,  traffic,  who 
pay  the  greatest  taxes  and  whose  existence  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  access  to  their  places  of  business. 
Barring  the  owner  driven  and  chauffeur  driven  motor 
car  from  any  important  retail  store  street,  for  this  is 
what  a  parking  ban  practically  does,  is  an  unnecessary 
discrimination  and  hardship  to  business,  property  owner 
and  customer  alike.  Alongside  of  the  property  owner 
and  retail  store,  is  the  pedestrian.  To' illustrate,  let  us 
consider  New  York  city  which  has  vehicular  thorofares 
on  which  the  rate  of  vehicular  speed  is  so  rapid  that  the 
danger  to  pedestrians  is  ver>’  great.  This  is  desirable 
in  districts  that  are  not  congested  but  in  congested  dis¬ 
tricts  the  opposite  is  true.  Fast  moving  traffic,  beyond  a 
reasonable  speed,  is  a  constant,  real  and  increasing 
menace.  Increasing  the  speed  of  vehicular  traffic 
through  New  York’s  heavily  congested  midtown  dis¬ 
trict  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour  would 
increase  still  further  pedestrian  hazard  and  accident  and 
is  totally  undesirable. 

What  Are  the  Facts? — The  facts  in  New  York  city 
may  be  typical.  What  are  they  ? 

Present  conditions  are  the  outgrowth  of  past  in¬ 
action;  during  the  eight  years  of  Mayor  Hylan’s  ad¬ 
ministrations  practically  nothing  was  planned  nor  done 
for  the  relief  of  vehicular  traffic.  In  the  last  five  years 
with  Mr.  Walker  as  Mayor  and  Mr.  Miller  as  Borough 
President,  much  has  been  planned  and  much  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Mayor  Walker’s  first  term  was  of  necessity  devoted 
largely  to  study  and  planning  the  Tri-Boro  Bridge, 
the  38th  Street  Under  Manhattan-East  River  Tunnel, 
the  West  Side  Express  Highway,  the  widening  of  8th 
Avenue  and  many  other  streets  and  avenues,  the  Grand 
Central  North  and  South  By-Pass,  all  accomplished 


or  under  way.  Commissioner  Whalen  has  personally  ac¬ 
complished  much  in  the  year  since  he  became  Com¬ 
missioner  with  extended  and  better  traffic  lights  and 
regulations  in  different  areas.  Conditions  have  greatly 
improved  in  the  last  two  years,  but  the  eight  year  in¬ 
activity  mentioned  can’t  be  cured  in  a  year  or  two. 

In  New  York  city,  we  have,  fortunately,  an  energetic, 
businesslike  City  Administration,  inspired  by  the  vision 
of  a  finer  city  and  goaded  by  its  ambition  to  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive  and  do  it  quickly. 

Except  in  a  few  spots,  traffic  in  Manhattan  isn’t 
slow. 

From  Day  &  Zimmerman’s  report  to  Mayor  Walker, 

I  quote:  “Traffic  speeds  on  Manhattan  Avenues  ranged 
from  9  to  14  miles  per  hour  for  entire  trips  and  from 
7  to  13  miles  thru  the  Midtown  Section. 

“Crosstown  traffic  moved  at  speeds  ranging  from  6 
to  10  miles  per  hour  with  the  lower  speeds  occuring 
in  the  Midtown  area.” 

If  reasonable  speed  is  being  maintained  and  the  cry 
is  still  “faster  and  faster”  we  should  ask,  “What  vehicu¬ 
lar  speed  are  you  trying  to  get  thru  congested  districts 
and  why  ?”  The  rate  on  the  open  highway  should  be  and 
must  be  throttled  down  in  the  dty  streets. 

Solving  the  Problem — To  say  that  we  are  helpless 
in  the  face  of  the  motor  torrent  is  weak,  to  say  that  it 
requires  genius  to  solve  the  problem  is  silly.  Each  city 
or  town  may  have  its  own  peculiar  conditions  but  for 
New  York  city  or  for  any  other  city  the  general  formula 
is  the  same.  By-pass  thru  traffic,  provide  facilities  for 
river  and  similar  crossings  so  spaced  that  the  capacity 
of  the  roadways  at  either  end  is  sufficient  to  hcuidle  with 
steady  flow  the  bridge,  tunnel  or  viaduct  capacity,  cross 
heavy  inter-section  of  traffic  on  different  grades,  pro¬ 
vide  efficient  traffic  lights  by  publicity  and  directional 
signs,  educate  the  motor  public  to  avoid  the  congested 
retail  districts,  thru  organized  associations  co-operate 
with  the  local  administration  in  study  and  discussion  of 
the  subject,  in  order  to  avoid  the  “trial  and  error  meth¬ 
od,”  so  costly  to  all  concerned. 

Storage  parking  on  the  streets  is  bad  for  city  and 
merchant  and  every  one;  co-operate  to  enforce  the  one 
hour  parking  period,  which  is  the  retailers’  irreducible 
parking  minimum. 


The  Psychology  of  Adjustments 


More  and  more  does  big  business  realize  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  proper  adjustments.  Department  stores  particu¬ 
larly,  as  institutions  of  service,  insist  that  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  the  customer  be  made  in  all  disputes. 

There  should  be  no  quibbling  nor  arguing  with  a 
customer  concerning  a  claim.  It  has  been  said  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  right  and,  while  we  all  may  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  that  statement,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that,  right  or  wrong,  an  adjustment  should  be  made, 
even  at  a  loss  to  the  business.  It  should  be  made  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  customer  and  assure  her 
leaving  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  satisfaction  and  good¬ 
will  toward  the  business. 

There  is  a  psychology  about  adjustments  which  is  not 


generally  appreciated.  A  customer  may  make  a  claim 
which,  without  proper  thought,  seems  unreasonable — 
but  is  it?  Some  circumstances,  some  incident,  a  word 
from  a  friend  or  relative,  has  created  an  impression 
or  idea  in  the  mind  of  that  customer.  She  is  earnest 
and  sincere,  and  whatever  the  adjuster’s  thought  might 
be  concerning  the  justness  of  the  claim,  he  should  put 
himself  in  the  customer’s  place,  for  the  time  being,  and 
look  at  the  situation  from  the  customer’s  point  of  view. 
His  duty  is  to  satisfy  and  convince  the  customer.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  sympathy,  smiles — real  smiles, 
not  grins  nor  smirks — ^and  a  sincere  interest  in  her 
problem. 


E.  R.  Messick,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier. 
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Retailers  Find  Sales  to  Consumers 

By  Wholesalers  Increasing 

By  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


INCREASING  attention  is  being  called  by  retail  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  practice  of  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Retailers  claim 
that  producing  and  wholesaling  concerns,  especially 
those  located  in  the  larger  marketing  centers,  are  habit¬ 
ually  selling  to  the  public  at  wholesale  or  reduced  prices 
the  same  commodities  which  they  sell  to  retail  stores. 

While  this  problem  has  existed  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  for  many  years,  current  reports  show  a  renewed 
activity  in  this  respect  by  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  in  many  lines  of  trade  and  an  increasing  number 
of  merchants  are  finding  the  practice  to  be  more  preva¬ 
lent  and  serious  at  the  present  time  than  it  has  been 
in  years.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  a  number  of 
prominent  New  York  stores  and  specialty  shops,  faced 
with  increasing  competition  in  this  direction,  have  is¬ 
sued  letters  to  their  sources  of  supply  and  to  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  calling  attention  to  the  unfairness  of  this 
practice  and  asking  that  it  be  stopped.  These  stores 
specifically  point  out  the  extensiveness  of  the  practice 
at  the  present  time  and  its  unfavorable  effect  upon  the 
retail  stores  confronted  with  such  competition.  With 
its  continuance,  undoubtedly  many  more  retail  con¬ 
cerns  will  take  definite  action  with  their  sources  of 
supply  pointing  towards  the  elimination  of  this  abuse. 

Retailers  naturally  feel  that  such  practice  on  the  part 
of  their  sources  of  supply  constitutes  encroachment 
upon  their  legitimate  retail  trade.  Manufacturers  and 
wholesalers,  on  the  other  hand,  intimate  that  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  practice  rests  with  the  re¬ 
tailer,  stating  that  the  conservative  purchasing  policies 
of  retail  stores  have  reduced  retailer’s  stock  and  assort¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  on  hand  to  the  point  where  con¬ 
sumers  are  being  forced  to  appeal  to  manufacturing  and 
wholesaling  concerns  to  secure  merchandise  which  will 
meet  their  specific  requirements.  Producers  and  whole¬ 
salers  also  cite  the  numerous  demands  made  upon  them 
for  sales  at  retail  by  store  representatives  and  their 
friends,  stating  that  if  they  refuse  to  comply  with  such 
demands,  they  run  the  chance  of  losing  the  store’s  good¬ 
will. 

Effect  of  Market  Conditions 

Existing  market  conditions  naturally  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  this  practice.  When  market  conditions  are 
favorable  to  the  producer  with  sustained  buying  orders 
coming  in.  this  practice  is  engaged  in  to  a  minimum  de- 
^ee.  With  the  decreasing  market,  falling  prices  or  the 
first  signs  of  inactivity  in  retail  buying,  many  producers 
and  wholesalers  frantically  resort  to  new  methods  of 
questionable  value  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  their  sales 
volume. 

An  example  of  the  extent  to  which  such  methods 
are  adopted  at  times  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  “house  to  house  canvassing”  epi¬ 
demic  which  reached  its  peak  slightly  less  than  ten  years 
ago.  .\t  that  time,  with  prices  falling  rapidly  and  con¬ 


sumer  tlemand  decreasing,  many  producing  and  whole¬ 
saling  concerns  attempted  to  force  sales  on  the  public 
by  flooding  the  country  with  door-bell  ringers  and 
peddlers  going  from  house  to  house.  The  economic 
waste  and  serious  effect  upon  both  the  retail  and  the 
consumer  resulting  from  that  era  are  well  known. 

Thus,  today  the  great  majority  of  the  recent  instances 
of  direct  selling  may  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  attempting  to  force  mer¬ 
chandise,  much  of  which  is  undesired  and  unwarranted, 
upon  the  consuming  public. 

Habitual  Offenders 

In  a  great  variety  of  industries,  however,  many  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  are  to  be  found  who  habitually 
engage  in  the  practice  of  direct  selling  in  comjjetition 
with  their  retail  customers.  The  types  of  concerns  pur¬ 
suing  this  practice  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro¬ 
moted  differ  greatly.  Some  concerns  confine  such  di¬ 
rect  sales  entirely  to  their  showrooms  and  central  offices. 
Other  concerns  have  established  new  branches  of  their 
business,  usually  operating  under  a  different  name,  for 
the  purpose  of  appealing  directly  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic.  Still  others  represent  themselves  to  be  manufac¬ 
turers  or  wholesalers  when  in  fact  they  do  not  either 
manufacture  or  wholesale  but  perform  their  entire  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  at  retail. 

Among  this  latter  type  are  found  some  of  the  worst 
offenders  and  most  disreputable  concerns  which  mis¬ 
represent  their  prices  to  consumers  as  being  wholesale 
and  which  exaggerate  and  over-emphasize  the  quality 
or  workmanshin  of  the  merchandise  offered  for  sale. 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  are  constantly  giving  attention  to  this  type  of 
concern  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  such  practice  in 
protection  of  the  consuming  public. 

A  recent  case  acted  upon  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  illustrates  the  type  of  unfair  competition  with 
which  legitimate  retail  concerns  are  frequently  con¬ 
fronted  by  so-called  manufacturing  and  wholesale  firms. 
In  this  instance,  a  New  York  furrier  was  falsely  posing 
as  a  wholesaler  and  was  selling  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  supposedly  wholesale  prices  contending  that 
his  firm  numbered  among  its  accounts  thousands  of  well 
known  retail  establishments  located  throughout  the 
country.  After  thorough  investigation  of  the  case,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  brought  three  charges 
against  this  concern  to  the  effect  that  the  prices  at 
which  the  garments  were  sold  were  not  strictly  whole¬ 
sale  price  as  advertised ;  that  the  concern  was  advertised 
“as  a  reliable  wholesale  fur  house  backed  by  responsi¬ 
bility  and  confidence”  and  doing  business  with  stores 
from  “coast  to  coast”  when  they  did  not  sell  to  any 
stores  and  had  no  interest  in  any  wholesale  business; 
that  the  owner  of  the  concern  advertised  himself  as  a 
wholesale  manufacturing  furrier  with  a  factory  and 
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showroom  when  in  truth  he  was  not  a  manufacturer 
and  did  not  operate  a  factory  or  showroom. 

As  the  result  of  its  survey,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  issued  an  order  against  the  concern  demanding 
that  it  cease  and  desist  from  the  following  practices: 

(a  )  From  in  any  manner  representing  that 
garments  sold  by  him  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  are  sold  at  wholesale  prices,  unless 
such  prices  be  wholesale  prices : 

(b)  From  representing  in  any  manner  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  that  the  business  of  re¬ 
spondent  is  that  of  a  wholesale  fur  house, 
unless  and  until  respondent  shall  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  a  wholesaler; 

(c )  From  representing  in  any  manner  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  that  respondent  is  a 
wholesale  manufacturing  furrier  or  a 
manufacturing  furrier  of  any  kind,  unless 
and  until  resiwndent  shall  be  engaged  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  furs  and 
garments  sold  by  him. 

This  represents  merely  one  of  many  instances  in 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  proceeded 
against  concerns  falsely  representing  themselves  to  the 
public  to  be  manufacturers  or  wholesalers.  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  and  many  local  Chambers  of  Commerce 
also  have  rendered  considerable  service  to  legitimate 
retailers  in  attacking  this  type  of  unfair  competition. 
Certain  industries  as  a  whole,  in  conducting  Trade 
Practice  Conferences  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  have  adopted  definitions  defining 
the  functions  of  legitimate  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  and  have  declared  the  activities  of  concerns  which 
do  not  measure  up  to  such  definitions  as  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

Organized  Opposition  to  Direct  Selling 

During  the  past  several  months,  retail  concerns  have 
been  confronted  with  such  increasing  competition  in 
the  form  of  direct  selling  by  producers  and  wholesalers 
that  organized  action  has  been  taken  by  many  local 
merchants  associations  and  retail  trade  organizations 
to  eliminate  this  form  of  competition.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  been  appealed 
to  for  assistance  and  its  Department  of  Domestic  Dis¬ 
tribution  has  been  instructed  to  contluct  a  detailed  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  nature  and  character  of  such  direct  selling 
activities. 


If  such  organized  .efforts  are  to  result  in  any  con-  P! 
structive  accomplishments  towards  the  elimination  of  ’ ; 
this  abuse,  retailers  themselves  must  analyze  the  extent  b 
to  which  they  are  partly  res|X)nsible  for  this  condition  | 
and  see  that  they  do  not  continue  to  contribute  either  i  ‘ 
directly  or  indirectly  to  a  practice  which  they  condemn 
as  unfair  and  detrimental  to  their  best  interests. 

It  is  human  nature  to  purchase  merchandise  as  cheap-  i 
ly  as  possible  and  many  individuals  welcome  the  o])i)or-  * 
tunity  to  buy  standard  merchandise  at  wholesale  or  re¬ 
duced  prices  regardless  of  whether  the  source  is  the  i 
manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  retailer.  Store  buyers  and 
other  representatives  when  in  the  market,  often  take 
adv’antage  of  their  position  to  buy  from  manufacturing 
and  wholesaling  concerns  at  reduced  prices  merchandise 
of  all  types  for  their  personal  use  or  for  their  friends.  ; 
Certain  buyers  also  make  the  .same  request  of  salesmen  i 
who  visit  their  stores-.  Naturally,  the  manufacturer  or  ; 
the  wholesaler  hesitates  to  deny  such  requests  if  he 
feels  that  his  refusal  will  endanger  future  business  with 
a  particular  store.  To  the  extent  that  store  owners  per-  j 
mit  their  employees  to  contribute  to  this  practice,  they 
must  expect  employees  of  other  concerns  as  well  as  i 
consumers  to  seize  the  same  opportunity.  [ 

Retailers  might  well  set  a  good  example  to  their 
community  by  seeing  to  it  that  those  connected  with 
their  stores  are  not  sending  their  friends  to  buy  direct. 
Furthermore,  they  can  help  this  situation  by  being  sure 
that  they  and  their  associates  purchase  only  from  ven¬ 
dors  who  are  genuine  wholesale  distributors  and  who 
are  not  at  the  same  time  selling  direct  to  the  consumer 
either  at  wholesale  prices  or  at  alleged  wholesale  prices,  t 

If  retailers  eliminate  all  factors  making  them  respon-  I 
sible  in  part  for  this  practice,  they  will  be  in  a  Ijetter  j 
position  to  bring  effective  and  direct  opposition  against 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who  engage  in  this  * 
method  of  doing  business. 

Our  members  are  urged  to  follow  closely  any  in¬ 
creased  activities  on  the  part  of  producers  or  whole¬ 
salers  in  selling  direct  to  customers  of  retail  stores  and 
to  take  up  with  their  sources  of  supply,  the  necessity  for 
eliminating  this  abuse.  ! 

Members  are  invited  to  report  to  the  Association  any  j 
instance  of  such  direct  selling  practice  which  may  come 
to  their  attention.  Through  such  a  collection  of  retail  i 
complaints,  effective  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  ‘ 
upon  manufacturing  and  wholesaling  concerns  which 
will  convince  them  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  serve  ; 
efficiently  at  the  same  time  both  retail  customers  and 
the  ultimate  consumer. 


Do  Not  Advertise  ‘‘Army  and  Navy  Surplus  Supplies” 

That  Have  Never  Been  Property  of  U.  S.  Government 


paints,  automobile  oils,  and  varnishes  as  ‘Army  and 
Navy  surplus  supplies,’  when  in  fact  this  merchandise 
bad  never  been  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

“Abraham  is  ordered  by  the  Commission  to  cease  and 
desist  from  these  misleading  uses  of  the  words  ‘Army 
and  Navy  surplus  supplies,’  or  the  word  ‘Army’  or 
the  word  ‘Navy’  standing  alone  or  in  connection  with 
the  word  ‘Warehouse’  or  with  other  words.” 


Merchandise  that  has  never  been  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Government  must  not  be  advertised 
as  “Army  and  Navy  surplus  supplies,”  according  to  an 
order  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  just  made  public.  A 
statement  by  the  Commission  follows  in  full  text: 

“Nathaniel  Abraham,  trading  as  N.  Abraham  Com¬ 
pany  &  Warehouse,  in  San  Francisco,  offered  for  sale 
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Business  Stability — The  Merchant’s  Point  of  View 

By  Dr.  H.  Parker  Willis,  Editor,  The  Journal  of  Coininerce,  New  York 
Keynote  Address,  \9th  Annual  C om’cntion,  February  4,  1930 

A  Tribute  to  the  Association — In  his  introductory  remarks,  Dr.  Willis  paid  the 
folloiving  tribute  to  the  Association.  “When  I  came  before  you  some  years  ago 
during  my  period  of  Government  Sendee,  I  then  asked  for  assistance  in  the 
compilation  of  statistics  to  be  used  in  formulating  the  index  of  department  store 
trade.  My  thoughts  turn  to  the  difficulties  we  then  had  in  enlisting  the  support 
of  liberal-minded  and  outstanding  business  tnen  in  all  fields.  I  recall  with  pleasure 
that  there  7vas  but  little  trouble  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  your  Association,  and  that 
the  indices  that  we  succeeded  in  developing  hare  come  to  be  z’ery  zvidely  used  as  a 
measure  of  demand  and  of  consumption,  not  merely  at  so-called  ‘department  stores’ 
but  in  retail  trade  generally.  /  believe  that  business  is  more  and  more  coming  to 
be  directed,  organized  and  inspired  by  trade  associations.  They  have  had  something 
of  a  struggle  to  make  their  ivay  to  the  front,  and  have  not  been  free  from  disturb¬ 
ance  at  the  hands  of  our  political  authorities.  In  iny  opinion,  they  have  fully  lindi- 
cated  themselves  and  hare  done  much  to  put  business — the  organized  business  of 
the  country — upon  a  firm  and  sane  footing.” 


IT  would  be  of  little  use  for  us  here  to  be  discussing 
business  stability  if  it  were  not  that  you  have  an 
organization  whose  opinions  and  verdicts  are  of 
sufficiently  broad  scope  and  are  widely  enough  accepted 
to  make  your  opinions  valid.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
other  business  organizations  which  are  carried  through 
to  success  by  genuine  organizing  ability.  So  the  out¬ 
sider  or  student  of  business  who  looks  on,  not  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  but  as  a  critic  and  analyst,  feels  that  in  speaking 
to  an  organization  like  your  Association,  he  is  really 
addressing  the  trade  as  a  whole,  and  is  submitting  his 
ideas  to  them  for  such  value  as  they  may  have  when 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  best  experience  of  the 
country. 

The  subject  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  today  is 
that  of  “Business  Stability”,  to  which  I  have  added  the 
words,  “The  Merchant’s  Point  of  View.”  I  want  to 
discuss  it  entirely  from  the  merchant’s  point  of  view ; 
and  yet,  in  doing  so,  as  in  discussing  any  other  broad 
subject,  a  little  background  discussion  is  necessary. 
Like  liberty,  of  which  it  was  said  that  a  great  many 
crimes  were  committed  in  its  name,  the  topic  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Stability  is  being  discussed  with  an  abundance  of 
misinterpretation  and  misconception.  Within  the  last 
three  months,  a  good  many  uneconomic  policies  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  recommended  to  the  business  world  by 
persons  who  believed  that  they  w’ere  carrying  out  the 
dictates  of  economic  soundness  but  whose  thoughts  on 
the  subject  will  hardly  stand  close  examination. 

Why  Business  Finds  Its  Level — By  business  stability 
it  seems  to  me  we  mean  the  idea  of  continuity  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Surely  we  ought  not  to  mean  merely  the 
maintenance  of  large  volume,  large  turnover,  or  the 
development  of  business  from  one  "peak”  to  another ; — 
working  along  a  line  of  thought  which  demands  that 
every  record  shall  be  increased  so  every  year  shall  be  a 
r^rd  year.  Every  such  effort  must  necessarily  fail, 
since  eventually  business  returns  to  its  normal  level, 
Md  where  it  has  been  unduly  inflated  for  a  time  such 
inflation  is  made  up  or  compensated  for  by  depression, 
on  the  general  principle  that  action  and  reaction  are 
wpial,  although  opposite  in  direction. 


The  general  conditions  which  control  business  are 
very  long-range  in  their  nature.  They  cannot  be  offset, 
or  “neutralized”,  or  turned  back.  They  are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  balancing  of  forces  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  it  is  useless,  therefore  to  attempt  to  bring  about 
conditions  in  business  which  are  directly  violative  of 
fundamental  principles  of  equalization  of  demand  and 
supply. 

We  may  have  an  industry  which  is  declining  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  output,  naturally  so,  or  which  is  growing  obso¬ 
lete.  If  so,  business  stability  requires  that  it  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  its  course  toward  the  closing 
of  its  existence  at  the  end  of  its  natural  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  an  industry  that  is  on  the  up¬ 
grade,  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  entire  promise  of  its 
capacity,  business  stability  does  not  require  that  it 
should  be  held  level  but  demands  that  it  shall  be  assisted 
to  go  on  with  its  natural  expansion  . 

Where  the  Merchant  Stands — Where  does  the  mer¬ 
chant  stand  in  relation  to  this  conception  of  business 
stability?  He  is  a  distributor.  He  stands  between  the 
consumer  and  producer.  His  function  is  of  fundamental 
importance,  since  it  is  through  him  the  producer  gets 
the  information  he  needs  with  respect  to  the  demands 
of  the  community; — with  respect  to  the  lines  that  con- 
sumjjtion  is  naturally  following.  The  merchant  has  his 
own  business  to  consider,  for  of  course  self-preserva¬ 
tion  is  not  only  a  first  law  of  nature  with  him  as  it  is 
with  everyone  else,  but  it  is  essential  to  his  continuing 
to  perform  the  fundamental  economic  service  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  that,  namely,  of  equalizing  demand  and 
supply. 

Business  stability,  then,  from  his  standpoint,  consists 
in  maintaining  an  even  flow  of  goods  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer  through  his  own  hands.  He  should  be 
left  as  free  as  possible  to  carry  out  this  mission.  Price 
fixing  regulation,  governmental  interferences  of  every 
kind  tend  to  hamper  the  natural  flow  of  goods  from 
producer  to  consumer  and  interfere  with  the  full  per¬ 
formance  of  the  distributor’s  function  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  competitive. 

The  merchant  must,  therefore,  be  a  student  of  con- 
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sumers’  fancies  and  “fads”,  of  their  problem  of  the 
scope  and  extent  of  their  needs,  and  of  their  relation 
to  other  types  of  demand.  If  he  allows  himself  to  be¬ 
come  overstocked,  he  not  only  loses  money  and  runs  into 
danger,  but  he  has  potentially  at  least  subjected  the 
community  to  a  very  serious  risk  of  misdirection  of 
production. 

In  these  circumstances,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  merchant 
to  try  to  direct  consumption  or  merely  to  study  and 
analyze  it?  In  other  words,  is  he  merely  a  mirror,  giv¬ 
ing  back  to  the  community  its  thoughts  and  ideas,  its 
own  reflection,  or  is  he  a  leader  of  thought  whose 
mission  it  should  be  to  try  to  form  public  taste  and 
then,  of  course,  to  supply  it  ?  The  question  is  one  upon 
which  full  agreement  probably  never  will  be  arrived  at, 
but  there  are  a  certain  number  of  jxjints  of  reasonable 
agreement  which  may  be  indicated. 

Business  Analysis  Important  —  Whether  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  an  originator  or  merely  a  reflector  of  ideas  in 
consumption,  he  must  first  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  that  consumption  is.  He  needs  to  know  all  that 
there  is  to  be  known  about  the  trend  that  is  being  taken 
by  habits  of  consumption.  He  needs  to  know  the  way 
in  which  goods  are  going  off  from  his  own  shelves,  but 
he  also  needs  to  know  as  much  as  he  reasonably  can 
about  the  extent  to  which  these  same  goods  are  being 
taken  off  the  shelves  of  all  other  merchants. 

A  beginning,  has  been  made  in  providing  this  kind 
of  business  analysis  and  the  data  are  now  being  received 
from  a  very  substantial  body  of  foresighted  distribu¬ 
tors  all  over  the  country.  But,  after  all,  they  are  only 
a  few  hundred.  The  idea  needs  to  be  worked  out  much 
farther,  and  more  thoroughly,  to  be  carried  into  all 
branches  of  trade,  to  be  given  a  complete  application, 
until  we  know  fully  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the 
movement  of  consumption  and  its  relation  to  the  middle¬ 
man. 

Chain  Stores  Profit  By  Records — One  reason  why 
the  chain  store  has  made  the  progress  that  it  has,  up  to 
the  past  year  at  least,  has  been  the  fact  that  being  a 
more  highly  standardized  enterprise,  as  well  as  a  more 
highly  centralized  one,  it  has  been  able  to  develop  such 
records,  and  to  inform  itself  more  thoroughly,  so  that 
it  has  had  a  better  balance  and  more  complete  knowledge 
of  consumers’  habits,  while  at  the  same  time  the  goods 
it  supplied  were  of  a  more  limited  range  and  could  be 
adapted  more  quickly  to  the  teachings  of  the  facts 
thus  ascertained. 

If  we  think  of  the  merchant  as  being  not  only  thus 
a  close  student  of  consumption  and  as  guiding  himself 
by  the  results  of  his  studies,  but  if  we  think  of  him 
as  being  also  a  leader,  the  question  arises,  “What  shall 
he  suggest?  What  shall  be  his  policy  in  leading  con¬ 
sumption  ?”  Surely  he  is  a  very  influential  adviser  even 
if  we  take  the  narrowest  conception  of  his  function. 

The  instinct  of  those  who  have  a  strong  taste  for 
novelty  is  to  recommend  constant  changes  in  styles,  the 
adoption  of  fancies,  fashions  and  types  of  manufacture 
in  apparel  and  in  articles  of  ordinary  use  which  render 
preceding  fashions  obsolete  as  soon  as  possible.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  are  many  merchants  who  hold  to  the  view 
that  the  more  often  they  can  change  and  the  more 
quickly  they  can  render  stocks  of  goods  in  the  hands 
of  consumers,  already  purchased,  old-fashioned,  the 
better  trade  they  will  have.  This  is  one  of  those  falla¬ 
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cious,  even  if  attractive,  ideas  that  catch  the  thought  of 
a  good  many  persons  and  mislead  a  large  number  of 
them,  even  though  they  appear  obviously  unsound  upon 
closer  analvsis. 


Standardization  Needed — Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  consumer’s  welfare  is  essentially  the  merchant’s  wel¬ 
fare.  The  merchant  profits  by  steady,  well  sustained 
trade  whose  volume  he  can  figure  in  advance  so  far  as 
practicable  and  for  which  he  can,  therefore,  provide  in 
advance.  He  suffers  when  the  consumer  becomes  a 
hand-to-mouth  buyer,  does  not  know  what  changes  of 
design  or  fashion  will  occur,  and  becomes  inclined  to 
purchase  from  those  who  have  on  hand  the  most  “ad¬ 
vanced”  styles,  or  what  he  fancies  to  be  such,  instead 
of  buying  steadily  from  houses  of  probity  and  sincerity. 
In  the  long  run,  a  reasonable  degree  of  standardization 
will  immensely  benefit  the  apparel  trades  and  textile 
trades  at  large,  just  as  it  lias  already  benefited  enor¬ 
mously  the  engineering  trades  and  makers  of  tools. 

This  is  no  plea  for  dullness  or  drabness  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  stereotyped,  or  out  of  date  fashions. 
It  is  merely  a  statement  that  merchants’  profits  come 
from  large  regular  consumption,  and  an  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  that  his  purchases  are  an 
investment,  not  a  speculation.  It  is  a  conclusion  which 
is  supported  by  fact  and  is  susceptible  of  statistical 
verification.  The  merchant,  therefore,  who  seeks  sta¬ 
bility  in  trade  will  work  toward  it  a  long  time  in  ad¬ 
vance,  by  adopting  a  definite  policy  of  setting  his  face 
against  too  frequent  changes  of  style.  He  will  yield  to 
fanciful  and  extreme  fashions  only  when  he  has  to  do 
so.  It  is  of  course  no  use  for  the  individual  to  carr)- 
resistance  too  far  or  to  run  his  head  against  a  stone 
wall. 

Much  of  what  the  merchant  does,  therefore,  must  be 
done  through  his  organization  instead  of  individually. 
The  organization  owes  it  to  him  to  simplify  buying 
policy  as  far  as  he  can  and  to  assist  him  to  cut  down 
the  danger  of  inventory  losses  or  losses  through  forced 
sales  at  minimum  figures.  Systematic  effort  along  this 
line  will  show  results  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time,  and  will  repay  whatever  energy  and  expenses  may 
be  involved  in  making  the  effort. 

Installment  Plans  Weaken  Retail  Trade — Mercan¬ 
tile  business  is  an  occupation  which  calls  for  great  ver¬ 
satility,  perhaps  greater  than  any  other  kind  of  human 
occupation.  It  calls  too  for  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Among  other  things,  which  it  requires  is  a  knowledge 
of  that  peculiar  side  of  human  nature  which  is  involved 
in  the  granting  of  credit.  A  sound  credit  policy  is  ab¬ 
solutely  an  essential  to  a  sound  mercantile  house.  Up 
to  a  few  years  ago,  we  seemed  to  be  working  very  stead¬ 
ily  toward  a  much  better  and  safer  credit  policy  than 
we  had  ever  had  in  the  p>ast.  Losses  were  smaller. 
Bankruptcies  were  fewer.  Then  came  the  introduction 
of  the  so-called  installment  plan  with  all  of  the  dangers, 
risks,  and  evils  inevitably  associated  with  it. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  in  other  branches,  we 
cannot  give  it  the  slightest  countenance  in  retail  trade 
where  consumption  is  prompt  and  final.  It  is  not  suited 
to  the  dry  goods  or  apparel  business  and  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  any  branch  of  these  trades  for  a  minute. 
The  attempt  to  apply  it  may  lead  to  a  temporary  in¬ 
crease  of  ^es,  but  this  is  inevitably  followed  by  large 
losses  and  corresponding  reductions  in  volume,  with 
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consequent  harm  to  the  business  and  serious  shrinkage 
of  profits. 

Results  of  Installment  Plans — A  good  deal  of  this 
effect  of  installment  credit  is  now  being  illustrated  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes.  The  effects  of  it  are  temiiorarily  deferred 
by  the  fact  that  banks  are  carrying  perhaps  two  or 
three  billions  of  dollars  of  the  paper.  In  the  long  run, 
they  must  make  themselves  felt  and  the  temporary  gains 
which  have  been  made  through  the  installment  plan 
will  be  lost,  and  wdll  be  found  to  have  constituted  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  anticipation  of  sales  that  would  have 
been  made  in  any  case. 

The  merdiant  ought  to  regard  the  maintenance  of 
sound  credit  with  reasonably  prompt  payment,  and 
extensions  only  in  cases  where  there  is  good  reason,  as 
being  a  fundamental  requirement  of  business  stability, 
and  as  such  to  be  adhered  to,  since  it  is  only  in  that 
way  that  ups  and  downs,  disturbances,  uncertainties, 
losses  and  even  bankruptcies  are  to  be  avoided. 

Closely  allied  with  this  question  is  that  of  banking 
credit.  A  good  many  houses  have  fallen  out  of  the 
habit  of  patronizing  the  local  bank  and  have  lately  been 
going  to  the  commercial  paper  house.  That  was  con¬ 
spicuously  true  about  the  time  of  the  war,  but  of  recent 
years  since  the  war,  the  commercial  paper  field  has  been 
narrowed  and  in  place  of  it  has  come  the  devolpment 
of  the  banker’s  acceptance  which  does  not  meet  the 
same  purpose  in  any  degree. 

During  the  stock  market  inflation  period,  we  had  a 
good  many  houses  of  the  larger  sort  in  the  dry  goods 
and  apparel  trades  that  undertook  to  finance  themselves, 
as  so  many  others  did,  through  the  stock  market.  They 
sold  securities,  “cleaned  up”  at  the  local  bank,  and  re¬ 
garded  themselves  as  once  and  for  all  “out  of  the 
clutches  of  a  local  moneylender.”  Experience  is  show¬ 
ing  them  that  this  is  not  a  wise  attitude,  and  that  the 
banker,  if  soundly  selected,  may  be  the  guide  and  friend 
of  the  business  house  instead  of  a  factor  who  with¬ 
draws  from  it  too  large  a  share  of  its  profits. 

Advantageous  Type  of  Borrowing  —  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  good  status  at  the  local  bank,  with  the 
adoption  of  financial  policies  which  are  reasonably  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  it,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  to  be  of 
far  more  value  to  the  sound  merchant  than  any  tempor¬ 
ary  gain  he  might  make  through  distant  acceptance 
financing  or  commercial  paper  sales.  Every  kind  of 
business  has  a  type  of  paper  upon  which  it  can  borrow 
to  best  advantage,  which  is  most  economic  for  it  and 
for  retail  trade  as  we  see  it  in  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  advantageous  type  of 
borrowing  for  the  local  merchant  is  that  of  the  straight 
note  supported  by  statement.  In  the  long  run  it  is  the 
cheapest,  best  and  easiest.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  found,  but  they  will  be  exceptions  only. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  business  stability  ?  A  great 
deal,  since  it  means  that  the  merchant  can  in  this  way, 
by  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  relations  with  his 
local  bank,  insure  himself  a  uniform  supply  of  steady 
credit  at  uniform  cost,  a  fact  which  many  a  merchant 
has  realized  to  his  surprise  during  the  present  period  of 
financial  difficulty, — in  which  he  has  often  lost  more 
through  excess  charges,  inability  to  discount  his  paper, 
and  estrangement  from  the  bank  from  which  he  had 
.separated  himself,  than  he  had  gained  through  savings 


or  short  cuts  in  finance  to  which  he  had  given  himself 
during  the  inflation  period. 

Banking — Chain  or  Group? — Stability  of  credit  will 
also  l)e  greatly  supiK)rtcd  by  patronizing  the  local  unit 
bank.  I  hold  no  brief  against  the  branch  bank.  I  be¬ 
lieve  branch  banking  has  an  imjx)rtant  function  to  per¬ 
form.  I  think  it  is,  as  foreign  experience  has  shown, 
the  most  economic  type  of  banking  in  the  world.  It  is 
jiossible  also  that  chain  or  group  banking,  such  as  we 
are  now  developing  in  the  northwest  and  in  a  smaller 
degree  in  this  part  of  the  country,  may  also  come  to 
fulfill  an  important  place  in  American  business  life.  I 
do  not  dispute  this.  However,  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  always  be  a  much  needed  role  for  the  local  unit 
bank  in  the  United  States.  It  should  essentially  be  the 
bank  of  the  local  merchant.  He  should  support  it,  and 
should  support  it  against  the  competition  of  others,  no 
matter  what  transitory  attractions  the  latter  may  hold 
out.  I^ocal  trade  deposits  are  the  deposits  of  consumers. 
They  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  bank. 
The  local  banker  should  re-lend  an  equivalent  amount 
to  the  local  dealer  if  he  wants  it,  and  if  the  dealer  later 
finds  that  the  banker  is  disposed  to  cut  out  this  credit 
and  send  his  deposits  far  away  to  some  distant  stock 
market  where  higher  rates  of  interest  can  be  earned,  the 
dealer  should  transfer  his  deposits  from  that  bank  to 
another,  which  it  provides  first  of  all  for  local  loans. 
If  the  merchant  does  not  support  the  local  bank,  he 
cannot  expect  the  local  bank  to  support  him,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  will  suffer  from  a  credit  famine  even 
though  he  may  previously  have  enjoyed  a  credit  feast. 

The  merchant  is  thus  deeply  interested  in  the  question 
now  prominently  before  the  country,  to  what  extent  our 
banking  is  to  develop  along  chain  or  group  [lines, 
whether  by  means  of  the  so-called  unit  system  which 
is  characteristic  in  the  past  or  through  the  adoption  of 
branch  and  group  banking,  or  in  some  other  way. 

The  merchant  on  the  whole  has  been  indifferent  to 
this  question.  He  has  regarded  it  as  a  financial  prob¬ 
lem,  quite  af>art  from  the  ordinary  tenor  and  run  of 
his  business.  In  this  he  is  profoundly  mistaken.  He 
cannot  afford  to  leave  the  deliberations  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  to  their  course,  blindly  trusting  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  statesmanship  of  the  gentlemen  in  Washington. 
He  must  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  must 
make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  must  make  that 
mind  plain  to  the  legislators  now  engaged  in  reshaping 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  our  whole  structure 
of  law. 

Chain  Store  Should  Share  Burden  With  Independ¬ 
ent  Store — There  is  another  question  which  bears  very 
closely  upon  this  problem  of  credit  and  banking  to  which 
I  can  make  only  a  very  brief  reference,  but  which  I 
think  should  be  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
pleteness  of  treatment — ^the  relation  of  the  merchant  to 
the  chain  store.  Just  as  methods  have  been  changing 
very  profoundly  in  banking  and  extension  of  credit, 
they  have  also  been  changing  in  distribution.  In  a  good 
many  places,  the  merchant  has  been  inclined  to  take 
strong  ground  ag^nst  the  chain  store.  This  has  been 
noticeable  more  particularly  in  connection  with  chain 
stores  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  food,  but  of  late 
years — the  last  two  or  three  years — it  has  also  come 
to  be  true  of  stores  that  are  engaged  in  the  selling  of 
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articles  that  in  former  times  were  to  be  found  only  at  ^ 
the  local  dry  goods  store.  I  do  not  blame  the  merchant  '<■ 
who  has  attempted  to  restore  the  old  conditions  of  ^ 
competition  by  an  appeal  to  law.  I  only  think  that  he  i 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  successful  in  that  direction,  as  ^ 
indeed  the  facts  thus  far  have  indicated.  I  believe  efforts  < 
to  control  this  matter  by  law  will  in  the  future  meet 
with  as  little  success  as  they  have  in  the  past.  It  is  1 
much  better  to  attack  the  subject  from  the  other  end  | 
by  insisting  that  chain  stores  shall  perform  the  same 
duty  to  the  community  that  the  local  merchant  does, 
by  insisting  they  shall  be  locally  incorporated,  shall  pay 
taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  other  local  institutions  do, 
that  they  shall  follow  the  same  general  trade  practices 
that  the  others  do  in  the  community,  and  so  forth. 

Nothing  is  so  effective  as  a  means  of  controlling  a 
competition  which  is  hurting  some  legitimate  and  estab¬ 
lished  business  as  to  require  that  those  who  offer  it 
shall  subject  themselves  to  the  same  general  conditions 
of  cost  and  operation  which  govern  the  older  and  more 
established  enterprise.  It  is  both  fair  and  right  that  this 
kind  of  equalization  of  competition  should  take  place 
and  no  objection  can  be  made  to  it  if  it  be  rightly 
applied,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  subjected  to  the  charge 
of  unconstitutionality. 

Chain  store  managers,  if  they  expect  to  survive, 
should  accept  such  responsibilities  knowing  that  if  their 
movement  is  at  all  sound  and  strong  it  will  never  suffer, 
but  will  entrench  itself  with  the  public,  by  recognizing 
that  the  chain  store  is  as  much  dejjendent  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  as  its  competitor,  and  that  it  therefore  must  en¬ 
dure  the  same  burdens  that  he  endures. 

Business  stability  depends  essentially  upon  regularity 
and  fairness  of  competition.  Nothing  unsettles  it  so 
much  as  unrestrained,  unfair,  incapable  competition 
which  manifests  itself  in  unexpected  ways  which  cannot 
be  counted  upon.  The  merchant  who  knows  what  he  will 
have  to  meet  in  the  way  of  competition  is  a  merdiant 
who  is  prepared  to  meet  competition  and  overcome  it. 
Surprises  in  business  are  the  great  foe  of  stability,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  allow  them  to  recur 
any  oftener  than  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  must. 
It  may  be  true  that  it  is  the  unexpected  that  always 
happens,  but  this  deceptive  old  maxim  may  be  rendered 
nugatory  or  obsolete  through  careful  planning  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  programs  and  control  of  the  basis  of  com¬ 
petition. 

The  Shifting  Buying  Power — From  what  I  have 
said  to  you,  no  doubt  you  form  the  conclusion  that 
business  stability  is  not  something  that  can  be  impro¬ 
vised.  You  have  been  told  in  recent  weeks  that  you 
should  stick  to  business  as  usual,  buy  as  usual  and  if 
possible  sell  as  usual.  Within  limit  that  was  good  advice, 
and  within  limit,  no  doubt  you  have  followed  it.  It 
has  at  no  time,  however,  been  likely  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  new  ,  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  business. 
Steady  pursuit  of  the  daily  duty  and  expectation  that 
life  and  business  will  be  continuous  and  the  future  very 
much  like  the  past  is  sound  philosophy.  This  should 
not  mean  that  the  merchant  allows  himself  to  be  driven 
into  buying  more  than  he  needs  or  thinks  he  needs  in 
the  belief 'that  business  inflation  or  personal  extrava- 
g^ce  will  go  on  indefinitely  or  will  be  resumed  after 
z  short  interlude.  That  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case. 


We  have  been  passing  through  an  era  of  extravagance  ; 
and  folly  of  spending  in  the  United  States,  and  at  i 
some  early  time  in  the  near  future,  we  shall  have  to 
recover  from  it  whether  we  wish  to  do  so  or  not.  When  ■ 
we  do,  there  will  be  a  shifting  of  consumption  just  as  * 
there  was  at  the  opening  of  the  inflation  era. 

The  merchant  will  not  contribute  to  business  sta¬ 
bility  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  facts  and  continuing  , 
to  do  as  he  has  been  doing,  merely  in  the  belief  that, 
by  this  po.icy,  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  profitable 
trade  merely  because  his  trade  has  been  profitable  under 
an  altered  Situation.  He  will  contribute  far  more  to  the 
stability  of  business  if  he  carefully  gauges  his  wants 
over  short  periods  and  buys  with  a  view  to  having  his 
stock  fully  taken  off  by  the  consumer.  He  will  not 
rely  merely  upon  advertising  to  induce  the  consumer  to  I 
take  something  the  latter  does  not  need  or  want,  or  has 
not  the  means  to  buy  and  pay  for  fully,  although  he 
will  wisely  be  disposed  to  rely  upon  advertising  to  the 
extent  that  custom  has  shown  him  is  profitable  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  his  contact  with  the  public. 

This  Transitory  Stage — We  are  at  present  in  a  stage 
of  unquestionable  transition  in  the  United  States,  both 
as  to  merchandising  and  habits  of  consumption.  Many 
classes  in  the  community  are  being  educated  up  to  new 
wants  and  are  broadening  their  needs  and  are  discard¬ 
ing  old  ones.  Many  others  are  simplifying  their  wants  ■ 
and  are  developing  an  entirely  new  type  of  demand. 
The  successful  merchant  will  add  to,  and  aid  in,  the 
stability  of  business  if  he  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
these  movements,  these  changes  in  the  outlook  of  the 
public  from  the  business  standpoint,  and  trains  himself 
to  select  the  best  that  current  thought  has  to  offer. 

The  Merchant  Needs  to  Know-not  Guess — The  mer¬ 
chant  needs  to  be  the  most  broadly  educated,  most 
widely  informed  of  our  business  men.  He  needs  to 
recognize  the  thought,  that  the  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  is  man.  Incidentally,  he  will  be  wise,  if  while 
acquainting  himself  with  foreign  thought  on  all  matters 
of  consumption,  fashion  and  style,  he  declines  to  be 
slavishly  guided  by  them.  Least  of  all  will  he  be  willing 
to  accept  poor  or  slavish  imitations  of  foreign  styles. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  business 
stability  is  something  to  be  attained  as  a  result  of  much 
effort  and  not  something  to  improvise  as  a  means  of 
mitigating  conditions  which  cannot  be  rendered  in¬ 
effectual  and  cannot  be  changed  no  matter  how  we  may 
try.  There  is  no  policy  oS  merchandising  that  will  over¬ 
come  the  effects  of  a  long  period  of  unwise  investment 
or  stock  speculation.  But  if  the  maintenance  of  busi¬ 
ness  stability  be  attempted  as  a  definite  program,  a 
permanent  policy,  the  bad  effects  of  business  situations 
will  be  immensely  reduced. 

We  have  a  country  which  is  richer  and  better  pro¬ 
vided  than  perhaps  any  other,  a  larger  body  of  con¬ 
sumers  able  to  buy  and  pay  for  what  they  need  than 
exists  in  any  other.  In  those  circumstaiKes,  there  is  in 
[  this  country  and  within  our  lifetime  will  continue  to  be, 

I  a  steady  undercurrent  of  well  maintained  business  that 
,  is  not  likely  to  fall  off  in  any  appreciable  degree.  This 
fundamental  basis  of  normal  trade  should  attract  the 
-  main  thought  of  every  merchant,  and  to  its  develop- 
,  ment  should  be  gpven  his  most  serious  study. 
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Avoiding  Last  Year’s  Fashion  Mistakes  in 
This  Year’s  Merchandising 

Bv  J.  Shebwood  Smith,  Managing  Director,  The  Fashion  Coordination  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Presented  at  \9th  Annual  Cottvention,  Delegates  Luncheon  and  Fashion  Pageant 

The  elements  essential  to  sound  fashion  merchandising  are  a  complete 
knowledge  of  authentic  fashions — the  fashions  that  will  he  accepted  by 
a  reasonably  large  number  of  American  women.  This  knowledge  must  be 
utilized  by  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  who  will  make  certain 
that  the  buying  of  fashion  element  merchandise  in  all  departments  is 
coordinated  in  color,  material  and  design.  This  fashion  information  must 
be  applied  to  the  selling  of  all  fashion  merchandise  to  show  the  customer 
why  the  particular  fashion  is  presented. 


Fashion  merchandising  is  a  term  that  has  been 
used  only  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  and 
one  that  has  not  been  well  understood  by  most  of 
the  people  who  have  used  it.  It  has  unfortunately  meant 
a  great  many  different  things. 

I  believe  that  the  simplest  definition  of  Fashion  Mer¬ 
chandising  would  be :  “The  use  of  fashion  knowledge 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  merchandise.” 

Daily  Sales  Report — ^There  are  many  safeguards 
which  the  merchant  has  thrown  around  his  business 
to  prevent  losses  and  to  stimulate  greater  profits.  To 
control  his  merchandise  operations  and  to  show  the 
results  obtained  by  the  buyers  of  any  given  department, 
there  have  been  develop>ed  many  ingenious  records 
which  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  operation  of  various 
departments.  The  daily  sales  report  which  is  common 
in  every  store  shows: 

1.  Total  sales  figures  by  the  departments 

2.  Sales  of  last  year  as  compared  with  this 
year 

3.  The  budget  or  money  appropriated  for 
each  department 

4.  How  much  stock  has  been  purchased  in 
money  value  against  this  budget. 

5.  The  gross  mark-up  and  mark-down 

6.  The  cost  of  doing  business,  including  all 
overhead  charges 

7.  The  net  profit  or  the  net  mark-up. 

The  Missing  Column — These,  or  columns  which 
represent  the  items  mentioned,  constitute  every  sales 
slip  that  I  have  ever  heard  about.  But  there  is  one 
column  which  is  missing  from  that  type  of  sales  report 
—a  column  which  unfortunately  can  never  be  included 
in  the  report.  That  is  the  column  which  would  show 
the  real  value  of  the  buyer  of  fashion  merchandise. 
In  that  column,  if  it  were  possible  to  have  it,  there 
would  be  shown  the  “sales  of  merchandise  lost  through 
not  having  the  right  merchandise  at  the  right  time.”  It 
is  one  thing  to  purchase  safe  goods  already  accepted 
by  the  public  and  wluch  move  regularly  and  without  too 
great  mark-downs — ^that  is,  one  dass  of  buyer.  It  is 
another  thing  to  purchase  goods  which  are  entirely 
wrong  and  on  which  terrific  mark-downs  must  be 
taken — that  is  another  class  of  buyer.  But  it  is  still 
another  thing  and  a  thing  which  buyers  in  each  of 


these  two  classes  may  fail  to  take  advantage  of — ^to  have 
the  right  fashion  merchandise  to  capitalize  to  the  ut¬ 
most  any  new  style  as  it  develops  into  a  fashion.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  hav'e  the  proper  merchandise  at  exactly  the  right 
time  in  the  development  of  the  mode  loses  more  in 
sales  for  stores  even  than  the  mistake  of  having  the 
wrong  merchandise  at  any  time. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  one  and  the  same  thing — 
failure  to  have  the  right  merchandise  at  the  right  time 
and  having  the  wrong  merchandise  at  any  time  .  .  . 
But  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing.  There  are  a  few 
stores  who  have  built  up  an  intelligent  personnel  to  take 
advantage  of  every  turn  of  fashion  and  cash  in  on  it 
to  the  utmost,  but  the  majority  of  stores  merely  follow 
along  in  the  wake  of  the  leaders  and  profit  in  a  very 
small  way  on  a  fashion  acceptance  which  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  their  smarter  competitors.  It  is  this  second 
group  of  stores,  the  followers,  that  take  the  greatest 
mark-downs  because  they  ride  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  on  the  acceptance  of  the  mode  which  the  leading 
retailers  have  established,  and  then,  before  they  know  it, 
the  end  of  their  ride  has  been  reached  and  they  must 
sometimes  move  off  a  considerable  stock  of  merchandise 
at  a  big  loss. 

The  Greatest  Loss — Here  is  the  missing  column  on 
the  sales  report — the  loss  of  sales  through  not  having 
the  right  merchandise  early  enough.  The  buyer  who  is 
distinctly  a  follower  will  always  have  these  losses 
which,  fortunately  for  them,  do  not  show  up  cwi  the 
sales  report  which  their  bosses  examine. 

And  there  is  even  a  greater  loss  from  this  failure  to 
have  the  right  merchandise  at  the  right  time  than  would 
be  shown  in  that  missing  column  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  it  on  the  sales  report.  The  greatest  loss  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  customers  who  come  in  for  the  right 
merchandise  and  are  unable  to  find  it,  pass  on  this 
information  to  other  customers,  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances — and  thereby  spread  l)ad  will  instead  of  good 
will  for  the  retailer. 

Fashion  Knowledge  Essential — A  knowledge  of 
fashion,  therefore,  which  makes  possible  fashion  mer¬ 
chandising,  is  absolutely  essential.  This  knowledge 
makes  it  possible  by  proper  application  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  : 

First — Move  out  old  stocks  before  new  fash¬ 
ions  become  important  in  acceptance. 
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Second — Promote  the  new  fashion  at  the  right 
time — as  leader,  not  as  follower. 

Third — Make  additional  interdepartment  sales 
by  use  of  fashion  coordination. 

Fourth — Eliminate  mark-downs  very  largely. 

Fashion  merchandising  has  become  a  great  problem 
for  the  retailer.  He  realizes  that  it  is  important  and 
that  he  is  not  using  fashion  intelligently  and  effectively. 
He  realizes  this,  but  he  finds  himself  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  it.  The  rapidity  with  which  fashion 
changes  take  place  today  and  the  great  volume  of  style 
production  has  bewildered  him  to  the  point  where  he 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  good  fashion  in¬ 
formation  and  bad  fashion  information. 

He  does  not  know  where  to  turn  to  get  good  fashion 
information  and  if  he  were  told,  in  most  cases,  he  would 
not  know  whether  it  was  good  or  not  and  why  it  was 
good  or  bad  when  he  did  get  it. 

The  merchant  of  today,  with  few  exceptions,  is  still 
operating  as  he  did  in  the  period  of  not  so  many  years 
ago  when  fashion  was  orderly  and  regular  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  from  Paris  to  New  York  and  from  New  York 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America. 

Time  the  Important  Factor — Only  seven  years  ago 
we  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  Boyish  Tailleur 
in  this  country  which  was  presented  first  in  the  high 
style  magazines — seven  months  later  appearing  on  Fifth 
Avenue ;  and  by  actual  observation  I  found  it  took  nine 
more  months  to  reach  every  other  important  center  in 
the  United  States. 

Today  we  have  a  condition  of  not  only  a  great  number 
of  styles  being  created  continuously,  but  of  so  many 
more  observers  of  style,  most  of  them  untrained,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  bad  selections  from  the 
good  selections,  the  wrong  interpretation  of  the  Parisian 
mode  from  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  mode  as 
presented  to  us  by  the  great  couturiers. 

Whereas  formerly  fashion  was  reported  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  women  who  knew  their  business,  today 
it  is  reported  by  a  great  many  women,  the  majority  of 
whom  do  not  know  their  business,  all  of  which  adds  to 
the  confusion  of  the  retailer.  Furthermore,  the  enor¬ 
mous  production  of  style  and  the  increased  wealth  of 
our  country  has  made  it  p)ossible  and  stimulated,  in  fact, 
the  use  of  greater  individuality  in  the  use  of  fashion  by 
women. 

Group  Reaction — This  means  that  the  day  of  the 
individual  as  a  fashion  observer  and  fashion  interpreter 
is  over.  There  is  no  one  individual  who  controls  the 
creation,  the  selection,  the  interpretation  or  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  style.  It  is  a  group  reaction  in  every  case. 
There  is  no  single  couturier  in  Paris  who  completely 
dominates  the  situation.  Every  season  there  is  one,  or 
possibly,  two  houses  that  seem  to  have  more  influence 
than  the  others,  but  no  one  of  them,  season  in  and 
season  out,  actually  predominates  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  style.  The  same  is  true  in  the  reporting  of  these 
styles  by  the  editorial  writers  and  observers  who  go 
from  this  country  by  the  hundreds  to  examine  the  Paris 
creations.  The  same  is  true  of  the  many  oeople  in  this 
country  whose  business  it  is  to  interpret  those  styles 
in  terms  that  will  become  accepted  as  fashions  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and,  obviously,  there  is  no 


one  woman  or  no  one  group  of  women  whose  acceptance  i 
absolutely  determines  fashion  in  America.  i ; 

I  recently  heard  of  a  plan  to  create  some  sort  of  a  ! 
Master  Fashion  Board  in  America  that  would  be  com-  i 
prised  of  leading  raw  material  manufacturers,  leading  i 
manufacturers  of  finished  products  and  leading  retailers 
who  would  sit  together  two,  three  or  four  times  a  year 
and  determine  absolutely  what  part  of  the  mode  would  ; 
be  presented  to  the  American  public.  I  heard  it  said 
that  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  business  of  fashion  j 
retailing  in  this  country  actually  approved  of  such  a  ! 
plan,  believing  that  it  would  be  the  solution  of  their 
present  difficulty  of  acquiring  and  using  fashion  knowl¬ 
edge.  j 

Element  of  Selection — Nothing  could  be  more  ab¬ 
surd.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  set  up  a  Board  here 
in  America  to  interpret  styles  for  all  of  the  American 
women,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  of  the  couturiers 
in  Paris  to  say  he  created  the  only  styles  that  are  right 
and  only  kind  of  styles  that  will  be  used  in  America. 

The  day  of  individuality  is  here.  The  element  of  selec¬ 
tion  must  be  exercised.  Mrs.  General  Public  demands 
it  and  we  who  are  dispensing  fashions  to  her  in  infor¬ 
mation  and  in  actual  merchandise,  can  merely  guide  ' 
her  in  her  selection  from  the  many  styles  that  are  pre-  | 
sented  for  her  consideration.  Her  acceptance  will  assert 
itself  finally  whether  or  not  any  particular  fashion  is 
backed  by  a  Great  Fashion  Board  in  this  country,  be-  : 
cause,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  fitness  of  any  fashion 
to  a  particular  purpose,  its  suitability  for  a  particular 
activity  in  her  life,  that  determines  her  selection. 

Lack  of  Fashion  Knowledge  Serious — To  illustrate 
how  a  lack  of  authentic  fashion  knowledge  handicaps 
the  retailer,  let  me  review  briefly  two  of  the  outstanding 
fashion  mistakes  which  the  retailer  made  in  the  year 
1929.  First  of  all,  there  was  the  long  glove.  To  trace 
the  rebirth  of  the  long  glove  chronologically,  I  would 
have  to  go  back  to  August,  1918,  when  Jenny  showed 
the  first  Princess  silhouette,  a  softening,  charming, 
graceful  garment  as  compared  to  the  severe  mannish 
line  of  the  past  mode.  1 

In  October,  two  months  later,  Suzanne  Talbot  carried 
on  this  same  mode  and  used  with  it  the  long  gold  kid 
glove  which  was  actually  picked  up  and  sold  by  one  of 
our  New  York  stores  before  Christmas  in  1928,  and 
which  also  simultaneously  was  accompanied  with  the 
flared  cuff  glove  with  buttons  brought  out  by  Mr.  Worth 
and  featured  by  another  of  our  great  Fifth  Avenue 
stores. 

In  the  following  February,  1929,  Patou  brought  out 
his  famous  Formosa  dress,  the  Princess  line,  with  the  ^ 

flare  at  the  bottom,  about  seven  inches  below  the  knee,  | 
and  at  the  time,  practically  every  other  couturier  showed  ! 
some  styles  similar  to  this.  Long  gloves  were  aotually  ; 
worn  by  the  manikins  in  showing  their  garments  a 
vear  ago  last  month.  The  long  gloves  gained  momentum. 

In  April  one  of  the  observers  from  my  own  organiza-  | 
tion,  attending  the  opera,  noticed  that  of  the  women  in 
the  parterre  boxes  there  was  not  one  who  was  not  wear¬ 
ing  long  gloves.  By  May,  women  at  all  important  social 
gatherings  were  wearing  long  gloves  in  New  York  City,  '■ 
and  in  June,  a  summer  month,  when  the  Casino  opened 
in  Central  Park,  long  gloves  were  conspicuous  on  all  | 

sides ;  and  yet,  all  through  the  period  from  the  February  j 
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Openings  right  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  season, 
retailers  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  the  trained  ob- 
ser\-ers  who  reported  that  the  long  glove  was  coming 
back. 

They  preferred  to  believe  the  stories  told  them  by  the 
salesmen  of  the  manufacturers,  who,  of  course,  not  hav¬ 
ing  long  gloves  to  sell,  stated  that  they  would  not  be 
the  fashion.  I  could  tell  you  story  after  story  of  the 
heartaches  and  losses  that  this  mistake  has  cost  retailers. 

I  know  of  one  retailer  who  failing  to  get  long  gloves 
in  the  wholesale  market,  bought  them  at  retail  at  $6.00 
a  pair,  every  pair  he  could  find  at  the  Paris  Shops,  and 
sold  them  in  this  country  at  $10.00  a  pair — ^and  he 
could  have  sold  ten  times  the  quantity  if  he  could  have 
procured  them. 

I  know  of  another  retailer  in  New  York  who.  frantic 
because  his  glove  buyer  had  failed  to  buy  the  long 
gloves,  had  the  glove  shipments  checked  on  every  in¬ 
coming  boat  and  followed  them  through  to  the  importer 
to  whom  they  were  shipped,  in  order  to  prcKure  enough 
long  gloves  for  his  store. 

This  is  the  brief  story  of  one  fashion  mistake  in  1929 
that  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  trained  observers, 
who  realized  that  the  long  glove  was  in  keeping  with 
the  new  mode,  been  heeded  and  orders  placed  according¬ 
ly  with  manufacturers. 

The  Skirt  I.«ngth — And  the  second  great  fashion 
mistake  in  1929  was  the  interpretation  of  the  skirt 
length.  There  was  absolutely  no  excuse  for  this  mis¬ 
take,  which,  I  daresay,  has  caused  more  confusion  in 
retail  stores  throughout  the  country  than  any  other  one 
thing  that  has  happened  to  the  mode  since  the  Boyish 
Tailleur  was  accepted  in  1924,  Analysis  of  the  open¬ 
ings  in  Paris — ^and  I  followed  them  closely  all  through 
the  year  1929  —  shows  that  street  clothes  or  sports 
clothes  did  not  have  long  skirts.  To  l)e  sure,  the  skirts 
were  longer — sports  skirts  were  from  3  to  5  inches  lie- 
low  the  knee,  and  the  street  costumes,  from  4  to  6  inches 
— but  never  longer  than  that.  It  was  only  the  afternoon 
mode,  jiarticularly  the  formal  afternoon  mode,  and  the 
evening  mode  in  which  skirts  were  from  8  to  10  inches 
below  the  knee  and  sometimes  extended  to  the  floor.  I  am 
giving  you  information  which  has  been  gained  by  costly 
experience.  I  am  giving  you  information  which  was 
dispensed  by  competent  fashion  observers  last  August 
during  the  Openings.  In  some  cases  it  was  heeded,  but 
they  were  very  few  and  far  between.  Skirt  lengths 
for  street  wear  and  sports  wear  were  misinterpreted 
everywhere.  Even  some  of  the  most  important  New 
York  stores  and  the  entire  market  was  thrown  into  a 
fog  of  misunderstanding.  Yet  I  say  to  you,  none  of 
this  would  have  happened  if  just  one  thought  had  been 
kept  in  mind  by  the  manufacturer  and  retailer  of  this 
country — that  nothing  will  be  accepted  as  a  fashion  by 
women  in  this  country  which  runs  contrary  to  the  kind 
of  lives  that  thev  lead. 

Consider  for  just  a  moment  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  the  business  women  and  sports  loving  women  of 
the  nation — and  they  constitute  practically  all  or  at  least 
the  most  important  piart  of  the  female  population — to 
accept  long  skirts  which  would  interfere  with  their 
business  and  recreational  activities. 

The  afternoon  mode  and  the  evening  mode  are  differ¬ 
ent  stories.  Greater  charm,  greater  grace,  greater  joy  in 
dressing  have  come  and  will  continue  to  come  to  women 


through  the  longer  lines  of  the  mode  for  these  occasions, 
where  long  skirts  do  not  interefere  with  the  activity  for 
which  they  were  designed,  but  rather,  more  fittingly 
grace  those  occasions. 

Now,  you  say,  this  is  all  v«ry  well  for  you  have  re¬ 
lated  why  fashion  is  important ;  you  have  indicated  how 
mark-downs  can  be  eliminated  by  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  authentic  fashions ;  you  have  explained  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  procure  good  fashion  information  in  this 
day  of  many  styles;  you  have  cited  some  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  1929  in  fashion,  to  illustrate  how  prevalent 
has  been  the  lack  of  understanding  and  intelligent  use 
of  fashion. 

Rut,  you  ask  me : 

1.  How  can  I  successfully  acquire  and  utilize 
fashion  information  in  my  business? 

2.  What  can  I  do  to  forestall  fashion  mistakes 
of  1930? 

Three  Elements  Important — First  of  all,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  needs  of  individual  stores  vary  as  the 
directing  personnel  and  the  customer  clientele  of  each 
store  varies.  But  I  can  set  up  for  you  three  elements 
that  must  be  considered  in  the  procurement  and  use 
of  fashion  material,  which,  if  carefully  analyzed  and 
properly  used,  will  help  you.  These  three  elements  are 
as  follows :  People,  Sources  and  Method. 

People — To  begin  with,  you  know  you  must  have 
authentic,  correct  fashion  information.  You  can’t  get 
this  any  more  from  the  high  style  magazines  because 
the  high  style  magazines  no  longer  forecast  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  mode  in  this  country  by  six  months  to 
a  full  year,  as  they  did  even  in  1924  when  the  Boyish 
Tailleur  was  created.  Today  there  are  many  other 
sources  that  furnish  fashion  information  more  quickly 
and  just  as  reliably  as  the  high  style  magazines.  The 
difficulty  is  that  there  are  too  many  sources;  some  of 
them  are  very  good,  most  of  them  are  very  bad.  So  I 
say  the  element  which  you  must  consider  first  in  the 
acquisition  of  fashion  information,  is  people.  Who  are 
the  people  that  are  collecting  this  information  for  you, 
whether  they  be  in  your  own  store  or  whether  they  be 
in  some  outside  organization  you  employ?  Are  they 
people  who  have  had  a  practical  training  in  fashions ;  do 
they  know  the  kind  of  lives  that  people  in  this  country 
are  living?  Have  they  had  experiences  in  observing 
fashions  in  seasons  past  and  have  they  performed  suo- 
cessfully? 

Beware  of  the  Racketeer — And  I  say  to  you  right 
here  in  considering  these  people,  "Bexvare  of  the  Racke¬ 
teer.”  The  racketeer  is  booming  more  prevalent  every 
day.  The  person  who  takes  advantage  of  the  retailer’s 
lack  of  judgment  and  understanding  of  fashion,  and  for 
specious  gain  leads  him  astray  with  badly  selected  and 
t»dly  interpreted  fashion  information.  At  the  same 
time,  that  I  say  beware  of  the  racketeer,  look  for  the 
woman,  or  more  accurately,  the  women — because  it  is 
not  an  individual  task  any  longer — ^this  interpretation 
of  the  mode.  It  takes  a  group  of  people.  And  I  say 
particularly,  “  look  for  the  women,”  because  fashion  is 
a  woman’s  technique.  No  man,  even  those  who  have 
been  quoted  as  fashion  authorities,  including  myself, 
knows  anything  about  fashions  that  he  has  not  learned 
from  the  women  on  his  staff.  I  could  tell  you  a  great 
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many  interesting  stt)ries  about  the  creation  of  styles 
in  Paris,  and  the  Paris  couturiers  Lelong,  Patou,  and 
many  others  but  if  you  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  their 
genius  you  would  find  that  there  were  some  women  on 
whom  they  depend — who  were  having  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  creation  of  the  new  styles. 

So  I  say  to  you,  when  you  select  an  organization  of 
your  own  or  an  outside  organization  for  fashion  infor¬ 
mation,  look  to  the  qualifications  of  the  women  who  are 
doing  the  work.  If  the  organization  is  headed  up  by  a 
man,  be  even  more  careful — ^look  to  the  women  who 
are  working  with  him,  because  he  alone  is  not  equal  to 
the  task. 

Sources — The  second  element  which  you  must  con¬ 
sider  are  the  sources  of  the  information  which  these 
people  use.  Do  they  know  the  smart  playgrounds  of 
the  world  ?  Do  they  go  to  these  places  and  observe  per¬ 
sonally,  or  do  they  hire  incompetent  reporters  who  are 
not  really  expert  fashion  observers?  Do  they  cover 
the  Openings  in  Paris  of  the  haute  couture?  Have  they 
entree  to  the  social  gatherings  in  America  where  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Paris  mode  are  made  and  accepted  ? 

Method — The  third  element  to  be  considered  is  the 
method  by  which  this  information  is  submitted  to  you 
and  by  which  it  is  made  applicable  to  your  business.  It 
is  easy  to  hire  a  few  fashion  artists  and  a  few  fashion 
writers  who  can  dispense  volumes  of  material  which 
seems  to  be  fashion  information.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
and  there  are  not  so  many  places  where  fashion  pictures 
and  fashion  stories  are  presented  in  a  practical  way  for 
the  stores’  use.  After  the  information  is  presented  to 
vou,  the  method  of  applying  it  to  your  store  is  most 
important  of  all. 

Buying  Important — It  begins,  of  course,  with  the 
buying.  The  buying  must  be  intelligent  according  to 
reliable  fashion  information.  If  everything  has  been 
perfect  up  to  the  time  that  the  customer  walks  into  your 
store,  if  your  buying  has  been  perfectly  coordinated 
according  to  sound  fashion  information,  if  your  adver¬ 
tising  has  all  been  prepared  according  to  coordinated 
fashion,  and  the  customer  has  walked  in  to  get  the  mer¬ 
chandise — ^then,  if  vour  salesperson  does  not  present 
the  right  fashion  for  the  right  occasion  to  the  right 
customer,  you  will  not  only  lose  a  sale,  but  in  many 
cases  you  will  do  worse  than  that;  you  may  make  the 
sale  but  lose  a  customer  because  the  salesperson  has 
no  understanding  of  Fashion — 


Why  a  certain  skirt,  length  is  right  for  a  certain 
style  of  dress. 

Why  a  certain  type  of  dress  is  suited  for  a 
certain  occasion. 

Why  a  certain  accessor^'  should  be  used  with 
a  certain  dress. 

These  are  the  things  that  your  salespeople  must  know 
if  the  information  which  you  receive  is  to  be  properly 
utilized  in  the  building  of  profits  for  your  store. 

Fashion  Knowledge  Applied — If  you  have  a  large 
store,  by  all  means  you  must  have  a  fashion  coordinator 
who  understands  fashions,  has  accurate  fashion  sources 
at  her  disposal,  and  who  can  supply  this  information  to 
the  various  department  heads  in  your  store  and  get 
them  to  work  together  from  the  buying  right  through 
to  the  selling  of  the  merchandise.  If  it  is  a  small  store, 
you  may  not  need  a  Fashion  Coordinator,  because  in 
many  cases  the  owner  of  the  store,  or  the  merchandise 
manager,  is  not  so  greatly  confined  by  administrative 
details  but  that  he  himself  can  take  on  the  work  of  co¬ 
ordination  in  buying.  In  the  smaller  stores  where  the 
owner  or  the  general  merchandise  manager  can  actually 
conduct  the  fashion  coordination  activities  of  the  store, 
it  can  be  carried  out  far  more  successfully  than  in 
the  big  store,  because  that  executive  has  more  authority, 
his  advice  and  instructions  are  accepted  and  follow^ 
more  willingly  and  completely,  than  they  are  in  a  large 
store  where  the  Fashion  Coordinator,  in  the  person  of 
a  girl,  has  to  carry'  out  the  plans. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  elements  essential  to  sound 
fashion  merchandising;  First  of  all  there  must  be  a 
complete  knowledge  of  authentic  fashions — the  fashions 
that  will  be  accepted  by  a  reasonably  large  number  of 
American  women.  Secondly,  this  knowledge  must  be 
utilized  by  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  who 
will  make  certain  that  the  buying  of  fashion  element 
merchandise  in  all  departments  is  coordinated  in  color, 
material  and  design.  Thirdly,  this  fashion  information 
must  be  applied  to  the  selling  of  all  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  to  show  the  customer  why  the  particular  fashion 
is  presented. 

In  this  way  only  can  the  retailer  present  to  his  public 
the  unbroken  fashion  front  that  means  not  only  greater 
prestige  for  his  store,  but  the  elimination  of  many  lost 
sales  through  failure  to  have  the  right  merchandise  at 
the  right  time  and  an  increased  number  of  sales  of  co¬ 
ordinated,  fashion-right  merchandise  to  each  individual 
customer. 


New  Stillfilms  For  Salespeople 

Selling  Information  on  Cotton 
“Cotton,  Household  Fabric’’  and  “Cotton,  Fabric  of 
Fashion’’  are  two  stillfilms  recently  issued  under  the 
approval  of  the  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee.  The 
first  film  explains  such  basic  qualities  as  strength,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  appearance  in  terms  of  grades  of  cotton, 
thread  count  of  weave  and  finishing  processes.  The 
purpose  of  the  second  stillfilm  is  to  impress  salespeople 
with  an  appreciation  for  cotton  as  a  modern  fabric  of 
beauty  in  design,  te.xture,  and  variety  of  uses.  Both 
stillfilms  give  selling  information  on  cotton  to  aid  sales¬ 
people  in  talking  to  customers. 


Prize  Essays  Received 

Essays  competing  for  the  Katz  Prize  are  already 
l)eing  received.  Keen  interest  is  being  shown  through¬ 
out  member  stores  in  this  contest  for  the  annual  $100 
cash  prize  offered  by  Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.  The  year 
1930  offers  a  golden  opportunity  to  every  participant 
to  present  new  problems,  new  applications  of  tried  and 
tested  principles — and  to  add  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  retail  problems. 

The  prize  winning  essay  will  be  presented  at  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Session  of  the  Concurrent  Con¬ 
ventions,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  12  to  15. 
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Automobile  Insurance 

By  John  G.  Clabk,  Director  of  Insurance 


Many  of  our  Association  members  have  no  or¬ 
ganized  insurance  departments  and  may  not  be 
entirely  informed  on  the  various  automobile 
coverages  applicable  to  a  retail  store.  For  that  reason, 
the  Insurance  Bureau  is  briefly  reviewing  the  various 
subjects  with  the  hope  that  some  information  of  value 
may  be  found  herein. 

Fire  and  Theft — Practically  all  stores  having  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  trucks  are  carrying  Fire  and  Theft  insur¬ 
ance.  The  premium  is  relatively  low  so  that  the  store 
has  little  to  gain  by  self-insurance.  The  theft  hazard 
is  admittedly  more  remote  on  store  trucks  than  the  fire 
hazard.  Certification  of  automobile  titles  in  more  than 
half  of  the  states  reduces  theft  and  provides  for  a 
material  reduction  in  loss  ratios  and,  consequently  lower 
rates. 

The  restricted  theft  form  does  not  include  loss  of 
tools,  extra  tires,  wheels,  etc.  The  unrestricted  or  broad 
form  covers  loss  of  extra  tires,  wheels,  extra  or  orna¬ 
mental  fittings  without  limit  but  tools  and  repair  equip¬ 
ment  are  not  recoverable  unless  by  theft  of  the  entire 
automobile  or  truck. 

Public  Liability — Public  Liability  insurance  covers 
all  liability  imposed  by  law  upon  the  insured  for  bodily 
injuries  or  death  resulting  thereupon,  suffered  by  any 
person  or  persons  (excluding  employees  who  come  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  Compensation  insurance),  by  reason  of 
ownership  maintenance  or  use  of  the  insured  automo¬ 
biles. 

In  recent  years  large  jury  verdicts  have  been  reported 
and  suits  for  $25,000  to  $100,000  are  common.  This 
risk  presents  greater  loss  possibilities  than  any  other 
automobile  hazard.  Practically  all  of  the  stores  of  As¬ 
sociation  members  are  situated  in  congested  sections  and 
we  feel  that  policy  limits  of  5/10,000  or  even  10/20,000 
are  no  longer  adequate  for  catastrophe  losses.  Limits  of 
25/50,000  cost  only  35%  more  than  5/10,000  and  16% 
more  than  10/20,000,  while  the  premium  for  50/100,- 
000  limits  with  ten  times  the  protection  offered  by  a 
5/10,000  policy  is  only  45%  higher.  We  constantly 
urge  our  members  to  carry  the  higher  limits  so  they 
may  be  fully  protected. 

Property  Damage — Automobile  Property  Damage 
coverage  provides  indemnity  for  the  insured  against 
loss  by  reason  of  his  legal  liability  for  damage  to  or 
destruction  of  proi)erty  of  others  on  account  of  any 
accident  due  to  the  ownership  maintenance  or  use  of 
the  insured’s  automobile.  pro\’ided  the  accident  occurs 
during  the  period  of  insurance. 

Most  stores  insuring  against  this  hazard  have  carried 
limits  of  $1,000,  although  some  have  bought  insurance 
with  limits  of  $2,000  and  of  $3,000  in  a  few  cases. 

In  February,  1930,  the  Casualty  Underwriters  in¬ 
creased  the  limit  to  $5,000  for  the  minimum  basic  pre¬ 
mium.  No  rate  reduction  is  now  permitted  for  lower 
limits. 

$50.00  deductible  policy  may  be  obtained  only  on 


commercial  automobiles  for  the  standard  limit  of  $5,000 
at  rates  which  are  40%  less  than  non-deductible  rates. 

Fleet  Rates — In  a  number  of  states  fleet  rates  can 
lie  obtained.  One  of  the  principles  of  fleet  insurance  is 
to  give  the  assured  a  reduced  premium  by  reason  of 
certain  automobiles  not  being  regularly  operated.  To 
qualify  for  fleet  rating  the  assured  must  have  at  least 
ten  cars  or  trucks,  regardless  of  the  premium  paid  for 
public  liability  and  property  damage,  or  five  cars  for 
which  the  annual  premium  is  $1,000  or  more.  If  there 
are  no  losses  in  two  previous  years  the  rate  is  reduced 
substantially  and  varies  from  ^%  to  30%.  There  are 
several  ways  to  write  insurance  on  fleet  risks. 

(1)  Specified  Car  Basis: 

Specifies  automobiles  to  be  covered  under  the' 
policy.  Rates  are  determined  for  each  car  and 
the  sum  of  the  rates  is  the  policy  premium. 
There  is  no  saving  in  premium  under  this 
plan  except  for  experience  rating  and  it  is 
not  recommended  if  other  forms  can  be  used. 

(2)  Combined  Sfiecified  Car  Basis,  or  More  Cars 
Than  Operators  Basis: 

Both  the  cars  and  the  operators  are  specified 
in  the  policy.  Premiums  are  determined  by 
charging  for  the  highest  rated  cars  equal  to  the 
number  of  persons  named  to  operate  all  the 
cars  with  rates  for  remaining  cars  discounted 
75%.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the 
coverage  is  limited  to  the  operators  named  in 
the  policy.  Notification  of  changes  in  opera- 
ators  must  be  made  to  the  Insurance  Company. 

(3)  Automatic  Coverage  Basis: 

Under  this  plan  all  cars  owned  by  the  insured 
during  the  policy  term  are  automatically  pro¬ 
tected.  The  premium  is  determined  by  the  full 
number  of  cars  when  the  policy  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  and  with  provision  for  refunds,  if  cars 
are  laid  up  for  more  than  ten  consecutive  days, 
on  a  prorata  adjustment  of  premium.  Reports 
must  be  filed  monthly  with  the  Insurance 
Company  and  must  show  the  days  automobiles 
are  laid  up  as  well  as  acquisitions  and  disposi¬ 
tions  of  cars  during  the  month. 

(4)  Payroll  Basis: 

The  plan  applies  to  five  or  more  commercial 
automobiles  under  one  ownership.  The  pre¬ 
mium  is  determined  by  the  number  of  cars 
owned  at  the  date  the  policy  becomes  effective 
together  with  the  numljer  of  chauffeurs  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  policy  period.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  the  rates  applicable  to  the  automobiles 
multiplied  by  the  estimated  number  of  chauf¬ 
feurs,  to  which  is  added,  for  each  automobile 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  chauffeurs,  one 
half  of  the  average  rate.  A  record  of  the  total 
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payroll  of  all  chauffeurs  must  be  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  earned  premium. 
If  the  number  of  chauffeurs  exceeds  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trucks  then  this  basis  should  not  be 
used  as  the  premiums  will  exceed  that  for  a 
specified  Car  Basis. 

Collision — Collision  insurance  protects  the  assured 
against  actual  loss  or  damage  to  the  automobile  insured, 
if  caused  solely  by  collision  with  another  object  or  up¬ 
set.  Many  Association  members  have  elected  to  self- 
insure  this  hazard  because  of  the  high  cost.  Others 
have  insured  under  a  $50  or  $100  deductible  form  of 
policy  under  which  they  pay  the  losses  or  claims  up  to 
the  deductible  amount.  Still  lower  rates  can  be  obtained 
if  $250  and  $500  deductible  clauses  are  used.  Collision 
rates  are  largely  determined  by  the  age  of  the  car. 

Contingent  Liability — The  courts  hold  an  employer 
liable  for  the  negligent  acts  of  his  servants.  Automobile 
Contingent  (non-ownership)  Liability  protects  the  as¬ 
sured  by  reason  of  operation  of  automobiles,  which  he 
does  not  own,  hire  or  license  in  his  name,  in  connection 
with  his  business. 

If  there  is  any  chance  of  any  employee  using  his  car 
in  any  business  for  the  store  that  action  could  create 
a  liability  against  the  store  in  case  of  accident.  It  is 
essential  that  such  cars  be  insured  for  adequate  liability 
limits  in  the  name  of  the  individual  and/or  the  store 
with  permission  given  for  pleasure  and/or  business  use. 

Hired  Cara — Policies  may  be  obtained  by  the  assured 
to  cover  cars  hired.  The  policy  covers  any  and  all  cars 
hired  of  the  type  specified  in  the  policy  to  be  covered. 
The  premium  is  based  upon  total  cost  to  assured  of  cars 
so  hired  and  the  rates  are  applied  against  each  $100  of 
such  cost. 

Some  stores  hire  additional  delivery  facilities  during 
the  holiday  season  or  on  other  special  occasions  and 
neglect  to  provide  coverage  against  contingencies  that 
might  arise  under  such  circumstances. 

Experience  Rating — Any  assured,  except  in  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  who  has  operated 
ten  automobiles  during  each  of  the  last  two  years,  re¬ 
gardless  of  premium,  and  any  assured  who  has  oper¬ 
ated  five  automobiles  during  each  of  the  last  two  years 
which  have  produced  an  annual  premium  of  $1,000 
figured  at  manual  rates,  will  qualify  for  experience 
rating.  Cars  of  officers  or  other  employees  shall  not  be 
included  for  exjjerience  rating  purposes. 

An  accurate  record  of  losses  is  necessary.  If  the  store 
•encourages  safety  and  holds  the  chauffeurs  or  operators 
to  a  strict  accountability  for  accidents  and  thereby  re¬ 
duces  accident  claims  to  a  minimum,  the  assured  may 
then  expect  to  see  the  results  reflected  in  lower  insur¬ 
ance  rates.  Some  firms  whose  loss  records  have  been 
low  have  obtained  credits  of  as  much  as  30%  for 
favorable  experience.  Efficiency  of  operators  governs 
accident  records  and  accident  records  govern  the  cost 
of  insurance. 

Conditions  That  Will  Void  Policy: 

(a)  Wrongful  Conversion 

(b)  Misrepresentation 

(c)  Chattel  Mortgage 

(d)  Assignment  of  interest  without  consent 


(e )  While  used  as  a  public  livery  or  conveyance 

(f)  Carrying  passengers  for  compensation 

(g)  While  being  rented  under  contract  or  lease 

(h)  Operated  in  a  speed  contest 

(i)  While  in  p)Ossession  of  a  bailee  for  hire  under 
contract 

Losses  Not  Covered: 

(a)  Invasion — Insurrection — Riot  or  Civil  Com¬ 
motion — Military  or  Usurped  Power. 

(b)  Robes,  wearing  apparel,  personal  effects. 

Policy  Clauses — The  Omnibus  Clause  is  now  used  in 
over  90%  of  Commercial  Car  Public  Liability  and 
Property  Damage  policies  and  extends  all  the  rights 
of  the  insured  under  the  policy  to  any  person  riding 
in  or  legally  responsible  for  the  operation  thereof,  pro¬ 
vided  such  cars  are  operated  with  the  consent  of  the 
jxdicyholder.  Policies  of  small  companies  sometimes 
fail  to  contain  this  necessary  coverage. 

A  broader  policy  does  not  restrict  the  coverage  to 
one  “legally”  responsible.  A  driver  without  a  driver’s 
license,  for  instance  would  not  be  legally  competent  even 
if  he  is  operating  the  car  with  the  owners  consent. 

Some  companies  agree  to  “indemnify”  the  insured 
which  really  means  they  will  repay  the  insured  in  the 
event  he  is  forced  to  pay  claims  covered  by  the  policy. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  clause  in  some  policies  stating 
that  “the  assured  cannot  bring  action  to  recover  on  the 
policy  except  for  loss  and/or  expense  actually  sustained 
and  paid  in  money.” 

Better  companies  have  changed  their  policies  to  read 
“The  Company  agrees  to  pay  the  assured”  and  in  most 
cases  “Suits  against  the  Company”  clause  has  been 
modified  so  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  assured 
to  pay  out  money  himself  before  bringing  action. 

Unnecessary  Clauses — Some  policies  do  not  cover  if 
car  is  used  for  any  unusual  or  extra  hazardous  purpose. 
This  is  a  restriction  that  cannot  easily  be  defined. 

A  number  of  policies  refuse  coverage  if  the  car  is 
operated  by  any  person  under  the  influence  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  or  narcotics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  per¬ 
son  should  operate  a  car  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  or  drugs,  but  drivers  may  drink  against  specific 
orders  to  the  contrary.  This  clause  may  void  the  effect 
of  the  policy  and  the  insurance  would  be  worthless  if 
an  accident  occurs  while  one  of  the  drivers  is  even 
slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  It  is  not  advisable 
for  any  of  our  members  to  warrant  this  condition. 

The  Relationship  of  the  Chain  Store  to  the 
Independent  Store 

Earl  C.  Sams,  President  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New 
York 

threadbare  argument  that  the  chain  store 
enjoys  a  superior  purchasing  power  has  been  sadly 
overworked.  The  independent  merchant  has  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  counterbalance  this  point  through 
the  kind  of  individual  service  he  is  privileged  to  render 
each  customer.  And  I  believe  that  no  one  recognizes 
this  fact  better  than  we  who  are  “in  the  know”  of  chain 
store  merchandising. 

Some  Highlights  from  the  Conference  on  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution. 
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Merchandise  Control 

series  of  articles  presented  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  on  the 
methods  which  are  being  used  by  our  member  stores  to  balance  stocks  against  sales 
and  to  maintain  a  complete  assortment. 


Merchandise  Control  in  a  Drapery  Department 


Because  of  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  the  drapery  department  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  sold,  the  problems  of  stock  control  are 
extremely  difficult  and  complex.  The  following  sys¬ 
tem  is  used  in  one  store  and  has  been  found  ver\'  prac¬ 
tical.  Following  good  merchandise  control  practice  the 
department- is  broken  down  into  three  divisions  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  carried  and  a  con¬ 
trol  used  which  will  give  the  necessary  information  in 
each  system  for  merchandising  pur|x)ses.  These  three 
systems  may  best  be  outlined  by  describing  the  forms 
which  are  used  for  control  purposes. 

SYSTEM  I. 

The  first  method  used  is  essentially  a  price  line 
control,  as  indicated  by  Form  I  on  which  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  accumulated.  It  covers  the  following  sections 
of  the  stock : 

a.  Taffetas  and  Moires: — 1.75-2.50-2.75 

b.  Drapery  Damasks:  —  1.98-2.50-2.95-3.50-3.95- 
4  'in-4  9S-S  95-6  95 

c.  Cretonnes:  .39-.50-.69-.98-1.25-1.50-1.98-2.50 

2.95-3.50-3.95-4.50-4.95-5.95-6.95 

d.  Pillows :— .59-.95-1.49-1.69-1.98 

e.  Cedar  Chests 

f.  Table  Scarfs 

g.  Screens 


FORM  I. 


Class . . 

STOCK  RECORD .  Dept.  Detail  Topic . 

Month 

Rec’g.  Rept.  No. 

Quantity  Rec’d. 

Total  Rec’d. 

In  Stock 

Beginning  of  Month 

Total  To 

Account  For 

On  Hand  Close 

Of  Month 

Sold 

Markup  or  Down 

Approximated 

Stock 

*A  separate  form  is  made  out  for  each  price  line  spon¬ 
sored  within  each  dissection.  This  covers  six  months 
operation.  All  results  are  reported  on  a  monthly  basis. 
As  a  consequence,  all  inventories  must  be  taken  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month. 

Receipts  and  Returns — A  record  of  all  merchandise 
received  is  entered  in  black  ink  on  the  form  in  the 
spaces  provided.  Returns  to  manufacturers  are  entered 
in  red  ink  to  distinguish  them  from  receipts. 

Markups  and  Reductions — Since  this  control  is  on 
a  price  line  basis  an  accurate  record  is  kept  of  transfers 
in  or  out  of  stock  caused  by  markups  or  reductions. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  figure  reported  for  the  sales  of 
a  price  line  will  be  inaccurate  to  the  extent  of  the  net 
effect  of  price  changes. 

Spaces  have  been  provided  on  the  form  for  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  all  markups  or  reductions  effecting  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  stock. 

Sales — Sales  for  the  month  are  computed  by  sub¬ 
tracting  from  the  total  stock  handled  during  the  month 
the  ending  stock  plus  or  minus  any  transfers  out  of 
or  into  the  stock. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  100  pillows  at  1.98  were  hand¬ 
led  during  the  month,  50  remained  on  hand  and  25  were 
reduced  to  a  lower  price  line,  the  sales  for  the  month 
would  be  25  and  not  50  as  would  be  the  case  if  no 
allowance  were  made  for  reductions. 

The  chief  value  of  this  control  is  that  it  shows  the 
exact  number  of  units  sold  at  a  price.  Thus  in  building 
up  buying  plans  and  determining  the  number  of  units 
to  be  bought  at  a  price  for  a  specific  period  of  time, 
serious  mistakes  in  planning  can  be  avoided  if  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  sales  figures  is  safeguarded  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

SYSTEM  II. 

The  second  method  of  control  (Form  II.)  is  used 
for  the  following  sections  of  the  stock: 

1.  Sateen  linings: — .39-.59 

2.  Monks  cloth :— .59-.69-.79-.89 

3.  Jute:— .98-1.25 

4.  Burlap : — .25 

5.  Cotton  Shantung : — .39 

6.  Austrian  Cloth : — .79-1.25-1.50 

7.  Casement  Cloth: — .79- .98-1.25-1. 50 

8.  Rayon  nets  and  casements: — .89-1.25-1.50-1.85 

9.  Marquisettes  and  Scrims : — .28-.39-.49-.59- .69- 

.89 

10.  Voiles :— .49-.59-.95-1.00 

11.  Lace  Nets:— .39-.69-.79-.89-.98-1.25-1.39-1.50- 

1.95-2.95-3.95 
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12.  Ruffled  Curtains:  —  1.35-1.69-1.98-2.95-3.50- 

3.95- 4.50-4.95-5.95-6.95-7.50-8.50-8.95-9.50- 

10.95- 12.50-19.50 

13.  Marquisette  Panels: — .98-1.39-1.69-1.89-1.98- 

2.49- 2.69-2.95 

14.  Rayon  Panels :— 1.49-1.98-2.25-2.69-2.95-3.25- 

3.95- 4.95-5.95-6.95 

15.  Lace  Panels:  —  1.39-1.69-1.98-2.49-2.69-2.95- 

3.50- 3.95-4.50-4.95-5.95 

16.  Lace  Pair  Goods :  — 2.69-2.95-3.50-3.95-4.50- 

4.95- 5.95-6.50-6.95-7.50-7.95-8.50-9.50  - 10- 
.50-10.95-12.50 

17.  Voile  and  Flat  Marquisette  Pair  Goods: — 1.98- 

2.39-2.69-2.95-3.50-3.95-4.50-5.95 

Indexing — A  separate  set  of  forms  is  maintained  for 


and  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  the  items  that  are 
active  and  those  that  are  not.  In  other  words,  it  shows 
either  activity  or  a  lack  of  it  and  thus  furnishes  a 
check  on  the  condition  of  the  stock.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  careless  appraisals  of  yardages 
can  render  the  system  valueless.  It  is  of  importance, 
therefore,  that  reasonable  care  should  be  exercised  and 
also  that  only  persons  who  are  capable  of  making 
intelligent  appraisals  should  be  employed  to  do  the 
work. 

Maintenance  of  Record  —  The  procedure  used  in 
operating  this  record  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  out¬ 
lined  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Form  1.  It  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  periodic  inventories  and  differs 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  somewhat  more  detailed 
and  furbishes  unit  as  well  as  price  line  data. 


FORM  11. 


Stock  and  Sales  Record 


Manufacturer 

Address 


ITEM 


No. 


Retail  \ 
Price 


Inv. 

Max.  Min.  Date 


Inv. 

Date 


O.  H.  O.  O.  I  R.  S.  O.  H.  O.  O. 


R. 


S.  i 


Total 

Pur¬ 

chases 


Total 

Sales 


each  of  the  classifications  listed  above.  All  listing  is 
done  according  to  price  lines  and  unit  items.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  all  items  comprising  the  1.49  rayon  panel  stock 
will  be  shown  separately  and  listed  together  in  one 
section  of  the  records. 

Where  several  colors  or  patterns  of  the  same  item 
are  stocked,  separate  entries  will  be  made  so  that  the 
experience  with  each  color  or  pattern  will  be  known. 
In  this  fashion,  unit  as  well  as  price  line  activity  is 
shown  and  more  intimate  contact  with  the  items  com¬ 
prising  the  stock  is  established.  Fast-moving  lines  can 
be  reordered  and  replenished  quickly  while  slow  moving 
lines  can  be  reduced  for  clearance  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
evident  that  some  stimulus  is  necessary. 

Inventories — Inventories  are  taken  twice  each  month 
for  the  important  items  such  as  curtains,  panels,  voiles, 
marquisettes  and  scrims.  In  the  case  of  less  active 
items,  monthly  counts  are  taken.  A  definite  inventory 
schedule  is  arranged  and  agreed  upon  as  a  means  of 
controlling  this  work. 

In  the  case  of  yardage  items  no  actual  measurements 
are  made.  The  yardage  in  each  bolt  of  material  is  esti¬ 
mated  arbitrarily  in  terms  of  eighths  of  a  fifty  yard 
bolt.  In  other  words,  a  fifty  yard  piece  is  the  standard 
of  measurement  and  all  fractional  appraisals  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  it. 

While  this  method  of  counting  is  not  commendable 
from  the  standpoint  of  accuracy,  it  eliminates  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  amount  of  work  that  actual  measuring  involves 


SYSTEM  III. 

The  Third  Method — This  is  a  swatch  control  that  is 
of  value  only  in  those  sections  of  the  stock  where  a 
large  color  and  pattern  assortment  is  carried.  Where 
a  large  number  of  colors  are  stocked  it  is  advantageous 
to  know  the  relative  imp)ortance  of  each  color  so  that 
the  investment  involved  by  the  slow-moving  lines  can 
be  released  as  soon  as  possible  and  put  behind  the  more 
active  ones  that  are  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  colors  sell  because  of  their  existence  in  the 
stock  and  can  be  discontinued  without  sacrificing  any 
loss  in  business.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  swatch  control 
to  assure  a  complete  assortment  of  wanted  colors  or 
patterns  and  to  indicate  those  that  do  not  justify  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  stock. 

In  order  to  test  the  merit  of  a  control  of  this  tyi)e 
before  making  a  more  extensive  installation,  the  scop)e 
of  it  has  been  restricted  to  a  dollar  line  of  rayon  taffetas 
that  involves  a  wide  range  of  colors.  If  it  proves  to  be 
particularly  serviceable  here  it  is  planned  to  apply  it 
to  such  items  as  cretonnes  and  damasks,  where  it  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage. 

The  principle  of  the  operation  of  this  record  is  the 
same  as  that  outlined  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
Form  1.  Sample  swatches  are  attached  in  the  si)aces 
provided,  all  purchases  are  recorded  and  inventories 
are  taken  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  sales 
and  the  condition  of  the  stock. 

In  setting  up  the  record  all  shades  or  values  of  the 
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Stock  and  Sales  Record 


Fabric 

Manufacturer 


Sample 

Retail  1 

Inv. 

Inv. 

Total  1 

;  Total 
Sales 

Swatches 

Price 

Date 

Date 

Pur¬ 

chases 

Number  i 

O.H.  , 

O.  O. 

R. 

s.  i 

O.H. 

0. 0. 

R. 

Color 

i 

! 

1 

1  1 
1  ! 
1 

1 

Number 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Color 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

i 

1 

i 

same  color  should  be  grouped  together.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  yields  a  better  picture  of  the  color  assortment 
and  consequently  results  in  a  more  effective  observation 
and  control  of  the  stock. 

Unit  Control  System  in  Rugs 

As  Described  by  a  Member 

At  first  we  attempted  to  operate  a  perpetual  inven¬ 
tory  system  in  our  domestic  rugs  department.  In  this 
system  we  established  a  separate  card  for  each  pattern 
number,  upon  which  the  complete  movement  of  stock 
was  recorded,  i.  e.  quantity  ordered,  received,  on  hand, 
sold,  and  marked  down.  These  cards  were  arranged 
numerically  by  pattern  number  under  each  separate 
merchandise  classification.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
the  file  arranged  by  price  under  each  classification,  but 
could  not  do  so,  due  to  certain  peculiarities  of  our  rug 
office  procedure. 

Weekly  reports  of  sales  by  price  line  and  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  monthly  comparisons  as  between  sales  and 
stock  were  prepared.  The  preparation  of  this  data 
was  particularly  difficult  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  prices 
resulting  from  the  variance  in  sizes. 

While  the  information  was  valuable  it  was  obtained  at 
considerable  expense  of  time  and  clerical  effort  because 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  entire  stock,  includ¬ 
ing  merchandise  brought  in  for  special  promotions. 

We  now  have  a  tickler  system  in  the  domestic  rug 
department.  The  stock  is  divided  into  classifications  by 
sizes  for  control  purposes,  as  Axminster  9x12,  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  9  x  12,  Wilton  9  x  12,  etc.  Instead  of 
indicating  the  exact  price  of  each  rug,  price  groups 
are  used,  as  $50  to  $(k),  $60  to  $70,  $100  to  $125,  etc. 

These  classifications,  sizes  and  prices  are  listed  on  a 
sheet  similar  to  Form  A.  A  regular  salesman  is  assigned 
to  a  section  or  more  of  the  stock  and  held  responsible  for 
counting  the  group  of  rugs  assigned  to  him  periodically, 
according  to  a  prearranged  schedule,  indicating  quanti¬ 
ties  on  hand  as  shown  on  Form  11.  This  record  is 
then  checked  against  the  on-order  file  in  the  rug  office 
and  quantities  on  order  entered  in  the  proper  spaces. 

A  monthly  summary,  comparing  sales  and  stock  can 
readily  be  prepared  from  this  tickler  sheet.  While  this 
record  is  not  exact,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  indi¬ 
cate  trends  and  act  as  a  guide  in  merchandising  the 


department.  This  same  system  is  used  for  oriental 
rugs.  A  “register”  number  is  assigned  to  each  rug. 
In  this  case  a  separate  line  is  used  for  each  rug  and  a 
full  description  of  it  is  given.  In  fact,  this  system  with 
certain  adjustments  may  be  used  in  practically  every 
department  of  the  store  where  a  balancing  of  stocks 
by  taking  a  periodic  inventory  is  desirable. 

Setting  Up  Assortment  Lists 
in  Furniture 

Inquiry 

1 —  Do  you  set  down  on  paper  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  an  assortment  list  of  the  furniture  which  you 
expect  to  carry  as  to  price  lines,  styles,  woods,  etc. 

2 —  ^Will  you  state  briefly  how  this  assortment  list  is 
determined  upon? 

3 —  ^Without  going  into  the  details  of  your  merchandise 
control  system,  will  you  make  a  brief  statement  as 
to  just  how  you  keep  this  assortment  list  balanced 
to  sales  during  the  season  ? 

Replies  From  Five  Stores 

Store  A 

1 —  “Use  of  assortment  lists  in  our  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ments  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage. 

Prior  to  the  last  market  an  assortment  list  of  bed¬ 
room  and  dining  room  furniture  was  made  and  used 
in  the  preparation  of  a  buying  plan.  While  this 
list  was  prepared  by  price,  design,  and  woods,  its 
final  use  was  principally  limited  to  helping  us  to  a 
decision  on  the  basic  number  of  patterns  to  carry 
at  each  price  in  regular  staple  merchandise. 

An  assortment  list  is  in  preparation  for  the  spring 
season  of  1930  which  will  cover  price,  design,  and 
woods. 

2 —  This  assortment  list  is  determined  upon  by  preparing 
a  list  of  the  existing  floor  samples,  whidi  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  buyer,  merchandise  manager  and  Fash¬ 
ion  Bureau;  each  rendering  a  separate  and  individ¬ 
ual  assortment  list  based  upon  past  records  of  sales 
by  price,  design,  and  woods,  shopping  reports,  and 
trends  of  customer  demand.  A  meeting  is  called 
and  a  decision  reached  as  to  the  final  assortment 
list  plan. 


Dept.  Sales  Person  Responsibli 

■  Section 

i 

_ _ _ _  1 

Form  A — In  the  domestic  rug  department  the  stock  is  divided  into  classifications,  sizes  and  prices  and 

listed  on  this  Form  as  indicated. 


Form  B 


Form  B — On  this  Form  are  indicated  quantities  on  hand  'and  a  regular  salesman  is  assigned  and  held 
responsible  for  periodical  counting  of  group  of  rugs. 
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3 — From  a  sales  and  stock  analysis,  prepared  weekly  for 
rapid  selling  items  and  monthly  for  items  selling 
less  rapidly,  reorders  are  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  stock  behind  the  floor  samples  which  are 
contained  in  the  assortment  list.  The  sales  and  stock 
analysis  is  arranged  by  price  line  and  indicates  the 
pattern  number,  design  and  wood  together  with  sales 
by  the  week,  month  and  season  to  date,  quantity  on 
order,  and  quantity  in  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.” 

Store  B 

1 —  The  assortment  is  determined  by  the  amount  that 
can  be  displayed  to  advantage  in  the  space  allotted. 
Naturally,  the  assortment  varies  according  to  the 
best  selling  price  ranges.  For  example:  we  show  a 
greater  assortment  of  dining  suites  at  275.  than  at 
500. 

Our  records  show  what  the  best  selling  range  is  and 
in  what  woods,  styles,  etc. 

2 —  At  all  times  we  keep  our  price  lines  intact.  During 
our  peak  months  (August  and  January)  we  show 
a  larger  assortment  than  at  other  times. 

We  do  this  through  our  stock  control  which  checks 
each  sale  according  to  price,  factory  and  item. 

Store  C 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  we  do  have  a  definite 
list  at  the  beginning  of  each  season  of  the  assortments 
by  price,  line  and  style  that  we  intend  carrying. 

In  determining  our  assortment  list  we  first  analyze 
our  stock  on  hand,  our  last  year’s  sales  for  the  period 
for  which  we  are  buying,  and  our  outstanding  orders, 
all  by  classification  and  price  range. 

The  following  sources  of  information  are  also  re¬ 
viewed  carefully  before  our  model  stock  or  assortment 
list  is  made: 

1.  Competitive  shopping  reports. 

2.  Types  of  furniture  exploited  by  the  better 
Home  Furnishings  Magazine  and  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  our  community. 

3.  Trend  of  customers’  demand  from  want 
slips  and  discussions  with  the  sales  force. 

From  these  various  sources  our  assortment  list  is 
compiled  and  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible  while 
in  the  market. 

Monthly  reports  from  the  statistical  office  show  by 
classification,  stock  on  hand,  monthly  sales,  sales  to  date 
for  the  year  and  outstanding  orders.  The  same  com¬ 
parative  figures  are  shown  for  the  previous  year. 

Any  persistent  variance  to  our  plan  in  stock  and  sales, 
calls  for  a  review  of  the  merchandise  in  that  classi¬ 
fication  and  corrective  measures  are  taken. 

Store  D 

1 — WitK  our  Unit  Control  system,  it  is  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  know  at  any  time  the  type  and  the  price 
of  merchandise  that  is  best  selling  and  fastest  selling. 
We  keep  a  perpetual  inventory.  In  planning  a  new 
season’s  buying,  the  heads  of  the  \'arious  furniture 
departments  are  called  together,  and  from  the  very 
definite  information  gained  from  the  furniture 
records,  and  taking  into  account  the  trend  of  the 
sales  and  the  new  offerings  in  the  markets,  a  stock 


list  is  made  up  according  to  our  price  ranges.  Be¬ 
fore  going  into  the  market,  we  know  how  many 
bedroom,  living  room  or  dining  room  suites  we  are 
going  to  buy,  in  what  woods  and  within  what  price 
ranges. 

2 — With  our  perpetual  inventory  system,  the  records 
keep  us  informed  of  the  status  of  our  stocks.  Re¬ 
orders  of  merchandise  within  the  price  ranges  de¬ 
pleted,  keep  stocks  balanced  to  sales.  In  addition  to 
the  records  kept  in  the  furniture  offices,  when  mer¬ 
chandise  comes  on  the  floor,  its  tag  is  marked  with 
the  number  of  pieces  purchased;  every  time  a  sale 
is  made  from  that  floor  piece,  it  is  so  indicated  on 
the  tag.  In  that  way,  the  salesmen  as  well  as  the 
buyer  are  kept  informed  of  the  number  still  in  the 
warehouse.  If  a  good  selling  piece,  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  personnel  prevent  any  oversight  of  a 
reorder. 

Store  E 

1 —  ^We  have  developed  what  we  call  a  “Model  Stock 
Plan,”  in  which  we  set  down  the  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  in  that  type  what  periods  or  styles,  the 
number  of  models,  the  price  lines  and  quantities  we 
propose  carrying. 

2 —  These  lines  are  determined  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
actual  stock  records  taken  from  our  perpetual  in¬ 
ventory  system,  plus  observations  made  by  our  Fash¬ 
ion  Bureau  and  buying  staff  as  to  the  trend  of  style 
or  period  demand,  price  line,  etc. 

3 —  Having  made  this  model,  or  ideal  plan,  we  find  it 
necessary  as  we  work  in  the  market  to  revise  this 
from  time  to  time,  as  we  may  find  it  impossible  to 
procure  an  item,  such  as,  for  example;  a  Heppel- 
white  Dining  Room  Suite  to  retail  for  ^95,  but 
we  may  substitute  in  that  price  line  something  which 
would  answer  the  period  or  style  requirements.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  this  plan  has  only  been  operating  since  the 
spring  of  1929,  we  have  not  yet  perfected  methods  of 
balancing  our  assortments  during  a  season.  How¬ 
ever,  the  principle  is  that  having  selected  our  basic 
stocks  as  carefully  as  possible,  we  will  go  through 
our  sales  records,  observing  the  flow  of  stock,  and 
back  up  more  heavily  those  items  which  are  moving 
well,  so  that  in  the  peak  season  we  will  not  be  out 
of  the  wanted  items. 


Business  Stability 
The  Merchant’s  Point  of  View 
Continued  from  page  206 

It  may  seem  shrewd  and  enterprising  at  times  to  be 
drawn  off  in  the  pursuit  of  temporary  fashion  and  let 
the  mainstays  of  the  business  take  care  of  themselves. 
There  however  is  no  way  that  is  so  sure  of  passing  over 
this  fundamental,  basic  element  of  business  to  some  com¬ 
petitor,  and  to  be  left  then  in  the  role  of  a  “specialty 
house”  or  institution  whose  business  varies  as  fancies 
and  fashions  vary.  The  choice  is  one  that  every  mer¬ 
chant  must  make,  but  in  the  long  run  those  who  really 
expect  to  profit  will  be  found  to  have  made  their  choice 
on  the  side  of  permanent,  recognized  currents  of  trade 
through  whose  development  and  enlargement  they  may 
expect  to  multiply  their  legitimate  income. 
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The  Buuer’s  Job 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


Taking  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Buying 

Bv  Nathaniei-  C.  Ratner.  Director  of  Research,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 


Buying  success  is  largely  determined  on  the  ability 
to  produce  sales  in  larger  and  larger  volume,  and 
to  earn  a  profit.  Recent  years  have  witnessed 
many  developments  in  the  merchandising  field  which 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  buyer  in  this  direction. 
The  problems  of  distribution  have  become  more  complex 
as  the  result  of  changes  in  consumer  demand  and  in 
shopping  habits.  Today  retailing  is  faced  with  a  lower 
markup  because  of  keen  competition  and  with  a  rising 
percentage  of  operating  expenses.  Many  problems  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  buyer’s  uneasiness  of  mind  and  to  the 
difficulty  of  showing  a  profit. 

The  merchandise  division  has  realized  the  necessity 
of  greatly  increasing  its  effectiveness  and  in  assuming 
a  larger  share  of  the  responsibility  of  profitable  opera¬ 
tion — more  effective  merchandising  in  terms  of  sales, 
gross  margin  and  turnover.  Only  by  Improvements  in 
one  or  all  of  these  essentials  is  it  possible  to  offset  the 
increased  costs  of  doing  business.  The  buyer  should  be 
fully  cognizant  of  his  position  and  his  responsibility. 
He  is  expected  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part 
in  securing  a  higher  rate  of  return  for  each  merchandis¬ 
ing  effort. 

Buyer's  Responsibility  in  Applying 
Merchandising  Principles 

The  principles  of  successful  merchandising  are  well 
defined  such  as,  merchandising  to  price  lines,  featuring 
best  sellers,  model  stocks,  and  control  of  slow-selling 
merchandise.  The  buyer  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
question  of  how  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  every 
day  job  of  buying  and  selling.  The  problem  of  produc¬ 
ing  larger  sales,  of  securing  more  gross  margin  and  of 
accelerating  turnover,  is  largely  one  of  avoiding  the  cost¬ 
ly  mistakes  of  merchandising  of  past  seasons  and  of 
repeating  the  successes.  Mistakes  can  be  avoided  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  the  result  of  misconstrued  opin¬ 
ion  and  guesswork.  Only  by  substituting  facts  for 
guesswork,  by  applying  the  accepted  principles  of  mer¬ 
chandising  on  the  basis  of  actual  facts  is  it  possible  to 
increase  tbe  chances  for  net  profit.  To  the  store  owner 
this  suggests  the  need  for  developing  facts  and  the 
advantage  of  the  various  systems  by  which  facts  are 
made  available,  and  to  the  buyer  it  emphasizes  the  great 
advantage  of  being  entirely  familiar  with  the  use  of  this 
information,  and  capable  of  applying  the  facts  to  the 
problems  of  the  operating  job.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  merchandise  instinct  and  ability.  Facts  developed 
by  the  recording  of  actual  experience,  the  analysis  of 
the  records  to  show  the  trends  and  the  use  of  this  in¬ 


formation  in  preference  to  opinion  or  hunch  can  only 
supplement  intelligence  and  common  business  sense  in 
merchandising. 

The  Facts  Required 

The  first  step  in  developing  merchandising  informa¬ 
tion  is  an  understanding  of  the  facts  required.  The  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  not  how  many  or  how  much. 
The  purpose  of  a  merchandise  system  is  not  to  serve 
merely  as  an  accounting  record.  All  too  often  systems 
are  operated  for  the  purpose  of  recording  transactions 
without  reference  to  their  merchandise  significance. 
Merchandising  begins  with  the  translation  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  facts  into  action.  A  merchandise  control  is  not 
a  system  but  the  action  which  is  taken  as  a  result  of  the 
facts  which  are  systematically  recorded  by  the  system. 
Until  these  facts  are  translated  into  action  there  is  no 
control. 

For  a  particular  department  the  facts  required  must 
be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  handled  and  the  merchandising  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  merchandise 
is  Ixjught  and  sold.  The  demand  for  merchandise  is 
usually  affected  by  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors: — type,  fabric,  color,  size  and  price.  In  addition, 
for  purpose  of  identification,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
style  number  and  manufacturer. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  these  factors  are  to  be 
recorded  and  which  are  more  important  depends  on 
the  particular  department.  For  underwear,  because  of 
the  few  colors  and  sizes,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  record 
only  sales  and  stock  by  type  or  classification  and  price. 
For  women’s  shoes,  all  of  the  above  factors  will  be 
shown  on  the  stock  records.  Style  number  is  controlled 
wherever  indivddual  styles  or  items  are  important,  such 
as  ready-to-wear,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  the  case  of 
shirt  patterns  bought  in  assortments. 

How  Facts  Are  Recorded 

The  method  by  which  this  information  is  tabulated 
and  its  presentation  and  analysis  depends  on  the  various 
uses  for  which  it  is  intended.  There  are  two  major 
uses.  The  first  is  the  use  of  the  information  for  control 
purposes.  This  involves  the  accounting  of  all  merchan¬ 
dise  transactions,  purchases,  sales,  stock,  returns — all 
changes  in  either  price  or  place  of  merchandise.  The 
amount  of  detail  also  depends  on  the  type  of  system 
from  the  simple  item  inventory  in  the  tickler  control  to 
the  complete  record  that  is  required  to  operate  a  per¬ 
petual  inventory  control. 
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The  second  puqwse  of  dewloping  complete  merchan¬ 
dising  information  is  the  use  of  the  facts  for  analyzing 
and  depicting  trends  in  consumer  demand.  The  mer¬ 
chandiser  is  interested  in  knowing  what  has  been  sold 
and  what  is  in  demand.  It  is  important  to  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
according  to  the  elements  of  merchandise  which  influ¬ 
ence  demand,  what  tyj^e,  fabric,  size,  color,  style  or 
price.  These  elements  are  subject  to  constant  change. 
The  most  benefit  is  to  l)e  derived  in  the  anticipation  of 
these  changes  and  the  control  of  purchases  and  stock  in 
accordance  with  the  indicated  trend. 

The  Source  of  Information 

So  much  has  been  said  about  statistical  control  in 
merchandising  from  the  system  standpoint  that  the 
buyer  is  frequently  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  system 
in  itself  will  solve  his  difficulties.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  at  the  outset  that  system  as  a  means  of  furnishing 
the  facts  is  largely  an  expense  and  that  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  facts  are  used  is  the  expense  justified. 
The  various  types  of  system  are  well  known.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  become  shopworn  phrases 
loosely  handled  and  ineflFectively  applied  for  the  most 
part — unit  control,  call  slips,  staple  lists,  and  the  other 
merchandising  paraphanalia. 

The  important  thing  is  to  keep  these  aids  to  mer¬ 
chandising  in  usable  form.  They  should  constitute  a 
vital  part  of  the  store  organization,  and  a  steady  flow 
of  information  made  available  to  the  merchandiser  for 
quick,  easy  application  to  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  (){)eration  of  these  systems  and  the  preparation 
of  the  \-arious  reports  is  not  usually  the  buyer’s  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  operation  of  the  systems  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  make  the  information  desired  economi¬ 
cal  to  prepare  and  easy  to  secure.  In  the  larger  store 
this  function  is  a  centralized  responsibility,  as  a  ••ule 
reportingr  to  the  general  merchandise  manager  or  con¬ 
troller.  The  actual  operation  of  the  system  may  be  de¬ 
centralized.  The  important  consideration  is  that  the 
system  is  effective  only  insofar  as  the  information  which 
it  provides  is  effectively  used.  The  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  should  l)e  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  making  the  information  a  vital  part  of 
the  merchandising  routine  and  responsibility.  The 
operation  of  the  system  should  be  in  the  hands  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  realize  that  the  buyer  is  not  interested 
in  the  mechanics  of  the  system  or  in  the  method  by 
which  the  records  are  obtained,  except  insofar  as  the 
information  is  accurate  and  easily  available.  The  more 
far-sighted  buyer  realizes  that  in  being  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  preparing  the  information  it  is  probably  more 
accurately  and  expertly  prepared,  and  that  he  thus  has 
more  time  available  for  executive  thought  and  mana¬ 
gerial  duties. 

Unit  Controls 

The  detailed  system  by  which  merchandising  facts 
are  secured  is  commonly  known  as  unit  controls.  The 
name  is  usually  applied  to  so-called  perpetual  inventory 
records  showing  quantities  in  units  of  merchandise  of 
^es,  stock,  purchases,  return  and  markdown  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  type  of  system,  the  information  desired  and 
to  some  extent  by  the  cost  of  operation. 

Although  as  a  general  rule  greater  detail  can  only  be 
obtained  at  extra  cost,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  A 


w'ell-designed,  effectively-operated  system  will  make  it 
}X)ssible  to  completely  analyze  the  entire  merchandising 
operation  of  the  department  at  a  very  slight  increase 
in  expense. 

The  buyer  should  be  fully  capable  and  willing  to 
make  every  use  of  the  control  records  either  by  direct 
reference  or  through  the  use  of  reports.  Direct  reference 
is  frequently  made  possible  by  placing  the  custody  of 
the  records  in  the  buyer’s  hands  although  this  is  not 
always  feasible  when  the  maintenance  of  the  records 
is  a  separate  responsibility. 

The  reports  are  the  best  means  of  using  the  facts 
available  in  the  further  interest  of  more  effective  mer¬ 
chandising.  The  reports  should  l)e  designed  to  show  the 
analysis  of  the  facts  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
purpose  for  which  the  information  is  intended. 

Current  Reports 

The  reports  frequently  incorporated  in  a  complete 
unit  control  plan  and  their  use  with  which  the  buyer 
should  be  familiar  are  as  follows :  First  the  Daily  Sales 
Report — usually  prepared  in  apparel  departments  to 
show  the  styles  or  items  sold.  Hy  means  of  this  report 
showing  sales  for  the  day  and  accumulated  sales  for 
the  style  it  is  possible  to  keep  close  daily  watch  over  the 
freely-selling  merchandise.  Stock  on  hand  and  frequent¬ 
ly  quantity  on  order  should  also  lie  included  that  every 
effort  may  be  made  to  prevent  out  of  stock  conditions. 
This  report  offers  the  best  possibility  of  developing  best 
sellers,  and  reorder  numbers,  and  no  buyer  will  dispute 
their  value  in  building  volume  profitably. 

The  Daily  Sales  Report  should  be  supplemented  by 
periodic  reports  of  best-selling  and  slow-selling  styles. 
Through  these  reports  it  is  possible  to  judge  each  style 
separately  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  carried  or  dis¬ 
continued,  re-ordered  or  reduced  in  price. 

In  judging  the  individual  style,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  complete  assortment  plan  so  that  any  de¬ 
cision  to  discontinue  an  individual  style  is  based  on 
a  study  of  the  numbers  of  styles  carried,  and  any  re¬ 
placement  that  may  be  desired.  This  is  as  true  of  cor¬ 
sets  as  it  is  of  shoes,  and  will  apply  to  all  departments 
merchandised  according  to  price  lines  where  the  number 
of  styles  carried  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  question 
of  complete  assortment  with  minimum  investment. 

The  reports  showing  the  condition  of  stock  and  record 
of  individual  items  sales  enable  the  buyer  to  decide  the 
merits  of  the  merchandise  on  the  basis  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  Haphazard  opinions,  especially  those  of  stock 
people  are  ruled  out.  After  the  merchandise  has  been 
selected  and  ])ut  on  sale,  any  questions  as  to  its  future 
should  be  decided  with  reference  to  the  facts. 

The  procedure  involved  in  using  the  control  records 
as  a  means  of  analyzing  the  trend  depends  on  the  type 
of  analysis  desired.  It  has  been  shown  that  once  the 
various  merchandise  factors  have  been  tabulated,  the 
system  should  be  flexible  enough  to  make  possible  the 
reassembly  of  the  facts  in  any  way  desired.  The  system 
to  be  effective  should  be  designed  with  this  purpose  in 
mind. 

Analyses  are  ixjssible  to  show  the  trend  of  sales  by 
price,  by  classification,  by  type,  material,  color,  size  or 
any  of  the  other  factors  of  merchandise  demand,  or 
by  a  combination  of  these  factors.  The  one  report 
usually  incorporated  as  part  of  the  regular  system  rou- 
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tine  is  known  as  the  Price  Line  Report  prepared  weekly. 
Sales  and  stock  for  the  period  and  accumulated  are 
shown  by  price  line  and  classification.  This  is  the  buyer’s 
means  of  keeping  a  close  check  on  price  lines.  In  this 
way  a  complete  picture  is  obtained  of  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment  operation.  And  on  the  basis  of  this  report  de¬ 
cisions  may  be  made  as  to  any  adjustments  in  stock  that 
may  be  necessary  where  the  report  shows  conditions 
to  be  out  of  line. 

Reports  Show  Changes  in  Demand 

Reports  frequently  prepared  to  show  changes  in  de¬ 
mand  are  of  various  types.  Analysis  of  sales  by  size, 
to  show  the  proportion  of  sales  in  the  various  size 
ranges.  The  size  experience  is  not  subject  to  change 
to  any  great  degree  and  after  the  proposition  has  been 
established, — definite  size  scales  are  decided  upon  as  a 
basis  of  ordering.  The  analysis  of  color  should  make 
a  regular  responsibility  of  the  controls.  Too  great  detail 
in  tabulating  colors  is  not  necessary.  In  most  depart¬ 
ments  it  is  sufficient  to  show  sales  and  stock  for  colors 
within  price  line  and  classifications.  This  information 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  purchasing,  so  that  merchandise 
as  far  as  colors  are  concerned  may  be  purchased  in 
accordance  with  the  color  trend,  and  stock  conditions. 
The  use  of  this  information  will  prevent  the  purchase 
of  pinks  when  green  is  in  demand,  and  will  prevent 
the  purchase  of  colors  already  in  stock  which  are  out 
of  proportion  to  demand. 

Maintaining  Complete  Assortments 

In  addition  to  the  information  furnished  by  the  sys¬ 
tems  there  is  the  important  use  of  the  controls  for  di¬ 
rectly  operating  model  stocks.  In  some  departments 
such  as  the  large  staple  departments,  drugs  and  house 
furnishings,  the  operation  of  the  model  stocks  may  be 
a  part  of  an  automatic  order  system.  This  method  offers 
distinct  advantages  to  the  buyer.  The  routine  of  main¬ 
taining  staple  stocks  may  well  be  assumed  by  clerical 
help.  The  buyer  is  relieved  of  the  great  detail  involved 
and  has  greater  assurance  that  the  merchandise  is  kept 
in  stock  and  sold  with  maximum  turnover  based  on 
models  set  in  advance,  and  altered  when  conditions 
warrant. 

In  the  function  of  planning,  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  records  is  indispensable.  In  planning  as¬ 
sortments,  price  lines  and  purchases,  an  accurate  record 
of  past  experience  in  units  is  essential.  Merchandise 
plans  are  being  budgeted  in  units  and  even  open-to-buys 
set  on  the  basis  of  models.  These  are  examples  of  the 
extent  to  which  facts  are  being  used  in  developing  a 
scientific  approach  to  merchandising. 

Various  other  reports  are  prepared  for  the  buyer’s 
use,  such  as  analysis  to  show  profitableness  of  merchan¬ 
dising  lines,  so  that  markup  deficiencies  may  be  detected. 
Although  markup  may  l>e  set  for  the  department  as  a 
whole,  only  by  analyzing  the  gross  margin  for  the  re¬ 
spective  manufacturers  is  it  possible  to  determine  means 
of  improving  markups?  Actual  results  show  that  these 
studies  offer  great  jxjssibilities  in  improving  gross  mar¬ 
gin.  Certainly  it  is  better  to  promote  the  lines  which  are 
profitable  than  those  which  bear  such  a  low  maintained 
markup  that  a  net  profit  cannot  be  realized. 

Imported  merchandise  may  be  followed  up  to  discover 
the  salable  merchandise  and  reorders  placed.  It  is 


rarely  the  case  that  the  expenses  of  a  buying  trip  abroad 
are  fully  covered  by  the  initial  purchases.  Full  benefit 
of  the  trip  is  not  secured  until  all  possible  advantage  is 
made  of  the  original  selection. 

Call  Slips 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  merchandise  not  in  stock  which  customers 
ask  for.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  ojjerating  a  call-slip 
system  the  buyer  will  realize  it  is  the  only  practical 
method  by  which  this  information  can  be  obtained. 
An  effective  call-slip  system  is  essential  to  a  complete 
unit  merchandising  plan  and  the  conscientious  buyer 
will  cooperate  in  seeing  that  calls  are  diligently  recorded 
and  slips  turned  in.  Call-slips  not  only  show  the  mer¬ 
chandise  out  of  stock,  but  also  indicate  the  trend  of 
demand  arrived  at  by  a  periodic  analysis  of  calls.  The 
controls  may  be  used  in  checking  calls  and  lost  sales  pre¬ 
vented.  Lost  sales  are  often  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  stock  and  the  inability  to  locate  stock. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  however,  that  an 
effective  merchandise  control  system  which  will  locate 
low  stocks  before  they  are  "out”  is  more  important  than 
a  want-slip  system.  The  one  prevents  the  "out”  where¬ 
as  the  other  simply  records  it. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

It  is  highly  important  to  emphasize  in  conclusion  that 
there  are  two  very  distinct  steps  in  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  :  ( 1 )  the  systematic  tabulating  and  recording  of 
merchandising  information  and  (2)  the  translating  of 
this  information  into  action.  The  one  is  the  system  and 
the  other  is  the  merchandise  control,  and  until  action  is 
taken  on  the  facts  recorded  by  the  system  there  is  no 
control. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  too  often  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  thought  of  as  a  merchandise  control.  A  mass  of 
facts  are  recorded  by  a  highly  involved  system  and  the 
store  feels  that  it  has  an  excellent  merchandise  control. 
A  careful  analysis,  however,  very  often  will  disclose 
the  fact  that  a  very  small  part  of  this  merchandise  in¬ 
formation  is  being  actually  translated  into  action.  The 
facts  are  late  and  unassorted  as  to  major  and  minor 
significance  with  the  result  that  little  effective  use  is 
made  of  them  for  merchandising  purposes.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  merchandising  facts  for  post-mortem  analysis 
are  important  but  ordinarily  this  one  use  alone  does  not 
sufficiently  justify  their  compilation. 

A  merchandise  control  system  should  be  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  usable  information  rather  than  just  in¬ 
formation.  In  fact,  the  compilation  of  information 
which  is  not  used  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  it  has  a  bad 
psydiological  effect  upon  the  merchandising  staff.  It 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  really  significant  data. 

And  finally  the  merchandising  information  should  be 
recorded  according  to  its  relative  importance.  Decision 
must  be  made  as  to  what  is  of  major  importance  for 
merchandising  purposes  and  the  recording  and  reports 
prepared  accordingly.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
what  information  can  be  recorded  as  it  is  what  infor¬ 
mation  will  assist  most  in  merchandising. 

Information,  recorded  by  a  merchandise  control  sys¬ 
tem  can  never  replace  the  buyers  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience  but  it  can  make  his  judgment  and  exi)erience 
more  valuable  by  substituting  facts  for  opinion  or  guess. 
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Report  of  Taxation  Committee 

F*re!»eiite*l  by  (Carlos  B.  Clark,  ('Jiairinan 
(It  19/h  Annual  Convention,  February  4,  1930 

“The  Taxation  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Carlos  B.  Clark  as  Chairman, 
has  exercised  during  the  past  year  the  same  care  and  vdgilance  in  studying  taxation 
problems  affecting  the  retailer  as  this  Committee  has  alwaj’s  done  in  the  past.  No 
Association  committee  has  ever  devoted  itself  more  conscientiously  to  the 
duties  undertaken  by  it,  nor  has  any  Association  committee  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  for  its  members  more  than  the  Taxation  Ct)mmittee  of  the  National  Retail 


Taxation  Committee 


Carlos  B.  Clark,  (Chairman),  Controller,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
H.  J.  Guckenberger,  President,  Hanke  Brothers  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Jay  Iglauer, 
Treasurer,  The  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  John  Jackson,  General  Super¬ 
intendent,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice- 
Pres.,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Archibald  MlacLeish, 
Controller,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  O.  Sampson,  Treasurer, 
Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. :  Maurice  Wrigley,  Treasurer,  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 


This  has  not  been  so  active  a  year  for  the  Taxation 
Committee  although  it  has  worked.  Early  in  the 
Spring  we  met  in  Cleveland.  You  will  recall  that 
quite  early  in  the  year  the  Hearst  papers  particularly 
began  to  drive  on  earned  income,  a  drive  which  had  a 
great  deal  of  talk  but  had  no  set  plan.  Even  yet,  there 
has  been  advanced  by  the  Hearst  people  nothing  except 
a  demand  for  reduction  of  taxes  applied  to  earned  in¬ 
come. 

The  Taxation  Committee  thought  it  ought  to  get  into 
the  matter  and  evolve  for  itself  and  for  you  a  real  plan. 
Meeting  in  Cleveland,  we  considered  first  the  plan  for 
a  scientific  tax  act  which  we  presented  to  you  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  we  were  glad,  I  think  to  realize  that 
we  had  come  to  no  change  in  thought.  We  thought 
then  and  we  think  now  that  the  United  States  should 
have  adopted  before  now  a  permanent,  scientifically 
determined  method  by  which  taxes  shall  be  imposed. 

Briefly,  as  you  know — but  I  would  like  to  recall  it  to 
you  again — this  proposed  plan  is  based  upon  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  the  budget  with  available  surplus,  plus  the 
amount  which  the  existing  taxation  system  of  the  United 
States  w’ill  bring  in  during  the  fiscal  year ;  and  then, 
if  there  is  to  be  raised  an  amount  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  surplus  tax  receipts,  not  the  rewriting  of  the 
law  over  a  period  of  months  and  with  political  agitation 
and  the  upsetting  of  existing  laws  and  existing  regula¬ 
tions,  but  the  application  of  a  percentage  which  you 
shall  add  to  your  tax  computed  upon  the  old  law.  If 
there  is  an  excess  brought  about  by  the  sum  of  the 
surplus,  if  any,  which  is  available  for  tax  reduction  plus 
the  tax  to  be  received,  then  again  the  same  application 
of  a  reduction  to  your  entire  tax  with  no  disturbance 
in  the  regulations  or  in  the  law. 


We  still  stand  on  that  platform  and  I  think  I  can  say 
to  you  that  it  is  attracting  some  attention  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  We  came  to  this  conclusion  in  regard  to  earned 
income,  that  as  a  man’s  earned  income,  his  salary,  his 
wage  increases,  then  with  the  increase  the  need  of  a 
credit  decreases. 

I  think  you  will  recall  that  in  The  Bulletin  issued 
July,  1929,  page  373,  shortly  after  our  meeting  in 
Cleveland,  there  was  an  explanation  of  our  thought. 
It  is  a  very  simple,  graduated  plan  with  a  reduction  of 
credit  for  income  up  to  $100,000. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  a  man  can  actually 
earn,  as  many  of  you  do,  more  than  $100,000,  and  that 
because  of  the  effort,  mental  and  physical,  you  put  into 
the  earning  of  that  money  as  contrasted  with  income 
which  comes  from  investments,  you  ought  to  the  full 
extent  of  whatever  you  earn,  be  granted  a  credit  of 
certain  amounts. 

If  you  will  refer  to  The  Bulletin,  July,  1929,  you 
will  find  a  full  explanation  of  the  thought  we  had  and 
it  was  an  actual  thought.  I  mean  it  was  carefully 
worked  out,  and  it  was  fair.  It  accomplished  one  thing 
in  addition  to  an  increase  in  the  credit  for  earned  in¬ 
come.  It  automatically  brought  about  the  much  de¬ 
sired,  and  very  essential  thing  which  must  be  approached 
by  the  Congress  shortly,  and  that  is  the  reduction  of 
taxes  in  the  middle  brackets.  This  scheme  of  ours 
brought  that  about  automatically.  It  did  not  require  any 
further  consideration  whatever,  in  our  opinion,  because 
it  gave  to  you  men  who  are  paying  disproportionate 
taxes  in  the  middle  brackets,  the  relief  which  you  de¬ 
serve. 

This  Fall,  shortly  after  the  historical  crash,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  were  thrilled,  as  I  was,  to  pick  up  a  morning 
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paper,  and  read  the  announcement  of  the  Treasury  that 
there  was  $160,000,000  a\'ailable  for  tax  reduction  and 
that  it  would,  Congress  approving,  be  applied  to  1929 
income.  I  happened  to  be  in  New  York  that  day  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Young  who  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  your  Taxation  Committee  immediately  got  to 
work  on  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Mellon’s  recommendation. 

We  have  no  particular  criticism  of  the  action  pro- 
jxjsed  by  him,  passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President,  but  there  were  certain  inequities  in  it 
which  we  readily  recognized  when  we  made  what  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  careful  analyses  of 
that  tax  reduction.  We  were  granted  the  privilege  of 
going  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  talking  with 
Mr.  Alvord  who  is  a  special  assistant  to  Mr.  Mellon. 
The  resolution  had  lieen  presented,  the  machinery  was 
in  motion  and  there  was  nothing  which  we  could  do 
to  change  it.  I  think  it  fair,  however,  that  you  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  things  which  this  reduction  of  $160,- 
000,000  meant  to  you  individually  and  to  your  business. 
You  recall  what  the  reductions  were — 'from  twelve  to 
eleven  percent,  on  corporation  rates  and  a  reduction 
on  each  of  the  normal  rates. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  very  briefly  just  exactly  how 
that  figured  out  on  certain  ta.xable  incomes.  On  a 
taxable  income  of  $14,500,  with  a  personal  exemption 
of  $1500,  the  reduction  was  27.1  percent;  on  $16,500, 
it  was  24  percent;  on  $21,500,  it  was  18.6  percent;  on 
$26,500,  it  was  15.2,  and  it  ranged  in  a  decreasing  way, 
of  course  up  to  our  top  income  as  we  figured  it  $101,- 
500,  when  it  was  reduced  to  5.7  percent.  You  may  not 
have  realized  that  in  spite  of  all  the  clamor  of  the 
Hearst  and  other  newspapers  for  increased  earned  in¬ 
come  credits,  this  resolution  decreased  the  credit  and 
it  decreased  it  exactly  in  the  same  percentage  that  the 
tax  itself  was  decreased.  That  is,  on  an  income  of 
$14,500  the  decrease  in  the  credit  on  earned  income 
was  27.1  percent. 

On  $36,500  it  was  13.67  percent,  and  that  was  as 
far  as  it  went  because  above  that,  of  course  with  the 
limit  of  $30,000  there  was  no  variation. 

There  never  has  been  reported  in  The  Bulletin 
anything  of  our  work  on  this  one  reduction  of  $160,- 
000,000,  so  perhaps  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  read 
just  one  page. 

“It  w'ould  seem  there  is  a  disclosure  in  these  facts 
of  a  wide  departure  from  fairness  which  could  be 
avoided  by  the  application  of  a  fi.xed  percentage  to  be 
apnlied  against  the  entire  amount  of  the  tax,  including 
both  the  normal  tax  and  the  surtax  of  individuals.” 

Of  course,  you  know  there  was  no  reduction  at  all 
in  surtax  rates. 

“It  would  seem  possible  that  the  relief  granted  to  the 
small  income  is  entirely  too  large  on  a  taxable  income 
•of  $4,000,  subject  to  the  normal  tax  only.  The  relief 
is  66-2/3  percent.  On  a  taxable  income  of  $8,000  with 
the  reduction  of  second  bracket  from  three  to  two  per¬ 
cent,  the  relief  is  44-4/9  percent.  As  taxable  income 
increases,  that  the  percentage  of  reduction  should  de¬ 
crease  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  principle,  but  that  it 
should  decrease  progressively  to  the  extent  shown  in 
these  schedules  is  perhaps  open  to  question. 

“As  to  earneil  income,  some  analysts  of  the  proposed 
system  of  reduction  will  undoubtedly  protest  the  de¬ 


crease  in  the  credit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  r 
the  same  decrease  in  total  ta.x  up  to  $30,000.”  '• 

In  speaking  of  corpcjration  ta.x  reduction  you  may  [ 
have  some  quarrel,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  s 
the  Taxation  Committee  in  representing  this  consist-  f 
ent  .\ssociation  has  to  l)e  consistent  itself.  | 

“Corporation  tax  reduction  to  the  extent  of  8-1/3 
percent  retroactive  for  1929  is  subject  to  criticism  on  ;. 
the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  returned  to  the  consuming  jj- 
public  and  will  simply  increase  corporation  earnings.  | 
The  reduction  of  corporation  taxes  with  no  benefit 
except  to  the  stockholders  in  such  corporations,  can  be  ]f 
justified  in  hardly  any  greater  degree  than  the  retro-  t; 
active  imposition  of  higher  rates  of  taxes  during  war-  I 
time. 

“The  retroactive  imposition  of  higher  rates  during 
the  wartime  was  in  essence  a  capital  levy.  The  retro¬ 
active  reduction  for  1929  of  corporation  rates  is  the  re-  | 
verse  of  a  capital  levy.  It  is  an  appreciation  of  the  i 

capital  of  corporations.  It  will,  of  course,  directly  | 

benefit  all  stock-holders  either  by  increase  in  dividends 
or  an  appreciation  of  the  book  v-alues  of  the  stocks  they  ! 
owm,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  increase  the  taxable  | 
income  of  stockholders  and  will  not  unless  there  is  an  [ 
actual  increase  in  the  dividends  paid  in  1929  because  of  | 
the  tax  reduction.  •  | 

“Corporation  business  in  1929  has  been  conducted  f 
on  budgets  which  contain  an  item  of  12  percent  tax  ] 
on  estimated  earnings.  Stocks  have  been  priced  on  ■ 
budgets  containing  such  items.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  returning  the  8-1/3  percent,  reduction  proposed  to 
the  customers  of  corporations.  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  i 
apply  the  reduction  of  $160.0(X).(XX)  entirely  to  indind-  I 
ual  income?  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  by  the  application  of  a  blanket  rate  to  indind- 
ual  income,  such  percentage  to  be  determined  by  the 
division  of  the  total  amount  of  the  reduction  by  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  of  income  tax  paid  by  the  indi\'idual  ?” 

It  is  fair,  as  we  represent  you  and  as  we  have  never 
before  had  a  chance  to  get  across  to  you  our  views  on 
this  subject,  that  you  know  what  we  had  in  our  minds. 
There  was  absolutely  no  release  of  any  kind,  whatever. 
There  was  not  even,  in  a  sense,  a  request  made  by  us 
on  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  reduction  be  made 
in  a  way  w’hich  we  considered  to  be  more  equitable 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Secretary.  There  was  simply 
an  exchange  of  thoughts  between  his  representative  and 
yours,  which  was  very  graciously  received  by  him.  but 
which,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the  wheels  and  ma¬ 
chinery  had  already  been  set  in  motion  and  could  not  be 
acted  upon  at  that  time. 


Charting  a  Store's  Future  ! 

***’^“Store  are  either  the  fashion  in  a  community  or 
they  are  not.  If  they  are  the  fashion  they  are  accepted 
as  a  complete  store  by  a  sizeable  number  of  people. 
The  degree  to  which  they  are  accepted  by  a  sizeable  j 
number  of  people  is  the  degree  to  which  their  net  | 
profits  and  sales  wdume  will  increase  or  decrease." 

Harold  P.  ll't'ss,  the  Conference  on  Retail  Distribu¬ 
tion. 
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Methods  of  Handling  Reductions 

of  Corporation  Taxes — Commissioner’s  Ruling 


Subsequent  to  Mr.  Clark’s  presentation  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  before  the 
last  annual  Convention,  further  developments  have 
occured  which  will  be  of  interest  to  and  which  directly 
affect  those  of  our  Association  members  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  reduction  of  their  corporation  taxes  for  the 
hscal  year  ending  in  1929.  The  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee  to 
Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice-President  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company  Inc.,  deals  directly  with  this  subject. 

February  24,  1930 

Mr.  Ernest  Katz 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

Dear  Ernest : 

The  majority  of  concerns  for  fiscal  year 
ending  January  31,  had  not  at  the  time  of  the 
reduction  of  tax  for  1929,  paid  the  last  in¬ 
stallment  which  was  due  January  15.  I  believe 
it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  sent  out  notice  for  the  last  install¬ 
ment  they  automatically  corrected  to  the  new 
rate  of  11  percent,  for  the  month  of  January, 

1929.  I  know  they  did  this  in  our  own  case,  so 
I  believe  that  to  only  those  firms  which  had 
completely  paid  their  tax  would  there  be  any 
refund  of  overpayment. 

Of  course  in  the  payment  this  year,  11/12 
will  be  at  11  percent,  and  1/12  at  12  percent., 
the  rate  being  automatically  restored  by  the 
Joint  Resolution  to  12  percent,  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1929. 

I  thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
matter  as  you  do  in  your  letter  of  February 
19,  and  that  no  possible  advantage  may  be  lost 
to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dr\'  Goods 
Association.  I  am  sending  copy  of  this  letter 
to  Harold  Young,  so  that  he  can  circularize  it 
to  members  in  the  next  Bulletin,  if  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  Mr.  Sweitzer  they  decide  it 
either  necessary-  or  proper. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  B.  Cl.xrk. 

Following  this  correspondence,  additional  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  from  our  Washington  office,  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  L.  K.  Sunderlin, 
Chief  of  Rules  and  Regulations  Section  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

March  13,  1930 

Mr.  Harold  R.  Young 
Munsey  Building 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Sir : 

With  reference  to  your  verbal  request  as  to 
how  the  reduction  in  tax  for  the  calendar  year 
1929  will  affect  corporation  returns  filed  on  a 


fiscal  year  basis,  you  are  informed  that  the 
Joint  Resolution  passed  by  Congress  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  on  December  16,  19^, 
provided  that  the  normal  tax  imposed  on  in¬ 
dividuals  shall  be  reduced  from  1J4  percent, 
to  y2  percent.,  3  percent,  to  2  percent.,  and  5 
percent,  to  4  percent.,  and  the  tax  on  corpora¬ 
tions  from  12  percent,  to  11  percent,  for  the 
calendar  year  1929.  This  reduction  in  tax  will 
also  apply  to  the  portion  of  incomes  attribut¬ 
able  to  1929  reported  on  returns  filed  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  corporations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  in  1929. 

As  the  original  tax  on  returns  made  by  cor¬ 
porations  for  a  fiscal  year  ended  in  1929  was 
computed  and  assessed  at  the  rate  of  12  per¬ 
cent.  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  tax  being 
made  after  the  returns  were  filed,  the  various 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  recompute  the  tax  on  such  returns 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  11  percent,  for  the 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year  falling  in  1929  and 
to  reduce  the  subsequent  installments  of  tax 
accordingly. 

This  reduction  in  tax  is  computed  by  col¬ 
lectors  in  the  following  manner:  To  illustrate, 
if  the  tax  assessed  against  a  corporation  on 
Form  1120A  for  a  fiscal  year  ended  January 
31,  1929  was  $7200,  1/12  of  the  tax,  or  $600, 
would  be  subject  to  the  reduced  rate  of  1 1  per¬ 
cent.  instead  of  12  percent,  and,  therefore,  the 
tax  attributable  to  1929  would  be  11/12  of 
$600,  or  $550.  If  the  tax  was  paid  in  full  in 
this  case,  the  amount  to  be  refunded  would, 
therefore,  be  $50.  or  if  it  was  to  be  paid  in 
installments,  the  overassessment  of  $50  would 
be  abated  and  the  quarterly  installment  tor 
January  15,  1930  would  be  reduced  to  $1750. 

This  procedure  was  adopted  in  order  not  to 
require  taxpayers  to  file  an  amended’retum  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  in  1929  or  a  claim  on 
Form  843  to  secure  the  benefit  of  this  reduc¬ 
tion  in  tax.  Form  1120A  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  in  1930  has  been  revised  so  that  the  tax 
may  be  computed  at  1 1  percent,  for  the  portion 
of  the  year  attributable  to  1929  and  at  12 
percent,  on  the  income  applicable  to  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

Respectfully, 

D.wid  Burnet,  Deputy  Commissioner 
By  (Signed)  L.  K.  Sunderlin, 

Chief  of  Section. 

The  facts  set  forth  are  of  direct  importance  to  and 
warrant  the  earnest  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  who  had  completely  paid  their  taxes  and  whose 
fiscal  year  ended  in  1929,  since  such  firms  are  entitled 
to  a  reduction  in  their  taxes  for  that  part  of  the  year’s 
operation  falling  within  the  year  1929. 
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•  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  •  STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISI 

( 

On  the  Lake  Front  DRAKE  HOTEL,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
Net  Gain — Better  Organization  and  Ma 


General  Session — All  Groups 
The  Small  Store’s  Problem 

Merchandise  Control — Store  Management — Training 
Problems — Receiving  and  Marking. 


Controllers’  Congress 

How  The  Best  Job  Can  Be  Done  In: 

Sales  Audit  Division 
Accounts  Payable  Division 
Accounts  Receivable  Division 
Expense  Planning  and  Control 
Merchandise  Planning  and  Control 
Increasing  Net  Profit 

Through  Improving  Operation 
By  Increasing  Volume 
Untimely  Business  Expansion 
The  Education  of  the  Controller 
The  Relation  of  the  Controller 
With  Management 

Study  of  Markdowns  and  Their  Effect 
on  Gross  and  Net  Profit 
Findings  of  the  Insurance  Survey 
Insurance  Problems 
Charge  Sales  Promotion 

Through  the  Credit  Man 
What  the  Store  Demands  of 
the  Credit  Department 
A  Model  Credit  Bureau 
Review  of  Credit  Manager’s  Job 
From  a  Controller’s  Viewpoint 
Installment  Selling — Extended  Time  Payments 
Slow  Moving  Merchandise  Methods 
Inventory  Shortages  and  Remedies 
How  Stores  May  Best  Use  Figures  and  Statistics 

Produced  by  the  Federal  Census  of  Distribution 
1929  Operating  Expenses  and  Financial  Statistics 
Report  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
1929  Departmental  Merchandise  Statistics  and 
Operating  Expenses  Compared  with  1928 


Store  Managers’  Division 

The  Place  of  Research  in  Retailing 

Present-Day  Trends  in  Store  Layout 

Workroom  Operation  and  Equipment 

Utilization  of  Part  Time  Workers 

Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Findings 

What  a  General  Manager  Expects 
of  the  Receiving  Department 

Coordinating  the  Non-Merchandising 
Functions  of  a  Store 

Points  of  Joint  Responsibility  Between 
Controller  and  Store  Manager  in: 

Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Delivery 

Cash  Systems  and  Paid  Credits 

Merchandise  Control  For  the  Small  Store 

Store  Management  for  Small  Stores 

Training  Problems  in  a  Small  Store 

A  Survey  of  Customer  Attitudes 

A  Cooperative  Program 
to  Reduce  Returns 

Simplification  and  Standardization 
of  Supplies 

Oneration  of  Outside  Central  Delivery 
Store  Ventilation 
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Joint  Session 
Store  Managers’ — Traffic 

Statistical  Data — An  Aid  in  Reducing  Receiving  and 
Marking  Expense — Efficient  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking — A  Necessity  to  the  Smaller  Store — ^\Vhat  a 
General  Manager  Expects  of  the  Receinng  Department 


Joint  Session 
Store  Managers' — Pe 
Sales  Clerk’s  Part 
Compensation 
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ONCURRENT  CONVENTIONS 

5’  DIVISION  •  TRAFFIC  GROUP  •  PERSONNEL  GROUP  • 

I 

;0,  ILLINOIS-MAY  12-13-14-15  Better  Reserve  Rooms  Now 
and  Management — Economy — Profits 

Smoker 

and  Question  Box 

A  Two  Year  Retrospect  of  Retail  Conditions  and  Its 
Bearing  Upon  the  Present  and  Future. 


Traffic  Group 

Retailing  Invoices  From 

Copies  of  Merchandise  Orders 

Proposed  New  Basis 

For  Settling  Loss  and  Damage  Claims 

Transit  Insurance 

Efficient  Supervision  of  Import  Traffic 

Receiving  Records  and  Invoice  Procedure 

Reducing  Transportation  Expense 
By  Lighter  Shipping  Containers 

Economical  Operation  of 
Reserve  Stockrooms 

Efficient  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking 
For  the  Smaller  Store 

The  Traffic  Department  of  a  Mail  Order — 
I  Chain  Department  Store 

Statistical  Data — To  Aid  in  Reducing 
Receiving  and  Marking  Expense 

Rubber  Stamp  Versus  Price  Tickets 

^  hat  a  General  Manager  Expects  of 
the  Receiving  Department 

Speeding  Merchandise  from 
Manufacturer  to  Customer 

Round  Table  Session 

\  isits  to  Traffic,  Receiving 

and  Marking  Departments 
of  two  Chicago  Stores 


Personnel  Group 

Training  Representative’s  Job 

Analysis  of  Training  Representative’s  Job 

Methods  of  Salary  Renew 

Types  of  Meetings  and  Methods  used 

The  Personnel  Group 

Functions  of  Personnel  Group 
Training  for  Juniors 
Induction  of  New  Executives 
Executive  Training 
E\'aluation  of  Training 

Compensation 

Part  Time  Worker 

Use 

Training 

Merchandise  Training 
Employment 

Emplo\Tnent  Inteiwiew  from  Applicant’s  Point  of 
V’iew 

Initial  Placement  and  Follow-up 

Coordination  of  Fashion  Information  and  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion 

What  do  your  Salespeople  know  about  your  Store 
Advertising? 

Demonstration  of  Lessons  in  Color  and  Line 
Fashion  Training  in  Accessories 


Joint  Session 

Joint  Session 

Store  Managers' — Controllers* — Personnel 

I  anapers* — Personnel 

Coordinating  the  Non-Merchandising  Functions  of  a 

Part  Time  Worker 

Store — Points  of  Joint  Responsibility  Between  the  Con- 

Use — Training 

troller  and  Store  Manager  in:  Traffic  Receiving  and 
Marking — Delivery — Cash  Systems  and  Paid  Credits. 
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Fundamental  Business  Conditions 

and  Retail  Trade 

By  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division  Session,  I9th  Annual  Convention,  February  5,  1930 

In  this  address,  Mr.  Sisson  answers  three  questions  of  most  immediate  concern 
to  the  retailer  in  the  present  business  situation — To  what  extent,  and  for  how 
long,  will  the  present  industrial  recession  effect  the  purchasing  power  of  wage- 
earners  and  the  level  of  corporate  earnings?  How  will  the  altered  position  of 
the  security  markets  react  on  retail  trade?  And  what  is  the  outlook  for  farmers' 
purchasing  power? 


TO  the  retail  dealer,  the 
points  of  most  immediate 
concern  in  the  general 
business  situation  are  those 
that  bear  most  directly  on  the 
prospective  demand  for  con¬ 
sumers’  goods.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  these  questions 
present  themselves:  To  what 
extent,  and  for  how  long,  will  • 
the  present  industrial  reces¬ 
sion  effect  the  purchasing 
power  of  wage-earners  and 
the  level  of  corporate  earn¬ 
ings?  How  will  the  altered 
position  of  the  security  mar¬ 
kets  react  on  retail  trade? 

And  what  is  the  outlook  for 
farmers’  purchasing  power? 

Causes  of  Fluctuations — Fluctuations  in  industrial 
activity  effect  the  incomes  of  workers  in  two  ways: 
through  the  wage  level  and  through  the  volume  of 
employment.  There  has  been  no  general  downward  re¬ 
vision  of  wages,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  there 
will  be  any  in  the  near  future.  There  has  been  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  attitude  of  employers  toward  this 
question  in  recent  years.  Formerly,  wage  payments 
meant  nothing  to  employers  except  important  elements 
in  the  cost  of  production.  Today,  they  are  recognized 
as  equally  important  factors  in  determining  the  market 
for  the  products  of  the  factories.  Consequently,  em¬ 
ployers  are  resorting  to  every  possible  expedient  in 
the  effort  to  avoid  a  general  reduction  of  w'ages.  This 
change  of  policy  was  forcibly  emphasized  by  industrial 
leaders  at  the  conference  called  by  President  Hoover 
last  November.  Not  only  did  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  industrialists  and  employers  of  labor  express  his 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  this  view  by  putting  into 
effect  an  immediate  sweeping  increase  in  wages  through¬ 
out  his  plants,  but  the  other  members  of  the  conf  rence 
clearly  stated  their  intention  to  maintain  wages  at  exist¬ 
ing  levels,  regardless  of  the  trend  of  industrial  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  Five  Day  Week — ^W^ith  regard  to  industrial  em¬ 
ployment,  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  policy  among 
business  men,  although  it  is  not  so  universally  practiced. 
Some  of  the  country’s  large  corporation,  faced  by  the 


necessity  of  curtailing  their 
operations,  have  chosen  to  do 
so  by  temporarily  adopting 
the  five-day  week  or  other¬ 
wise  shortening  the  hours  of 
labor,  rather  than  by  definite¬ 
ly  discharging  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  working 
forces.  In  most  instances, 
this  practice  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment ;  and  if  it  is 
successful,  it  will  probably 
be  more  widely  used  in  the 
future.  Its  effect  should  be 
to  distribute  more  evenly  the 
losses  involved  by  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  industrial  operations, 
with  less  hardship  among 
members  of  the  working  groups  and  a  better  sustained 
demand  for  consumers’  goods.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  effects  will  be  sufficiently  marked  to  effect  the 
higher  operating  costs  that  the  new  policy  entails. 

Despite  these  efforts,  there  has,  of  course,  been  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  industrial  employment  since 
the  high  levels  of  a  few  months  ago.  The  rate  of  im¬ 
provement  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  duration  of 
the  present  low  rates  of  industrial  activity.  In  some 
directions,  there  has  been  a  strong  seasonal  recovery 
since  the  beginning  of  1930;  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  reports  a  corresponding  increase  in  employment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  sentiment  of 
business  men  has  become  more  optimistic  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

While  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  appraise  accurately  the 
true  significance  of  these  developments,  it  appears  that 
the  swift  decline  in  productive  activity  witnessed  in  the 
closing  months  of  1929  has  been  checked.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  December  marked  the  low  point  of  the 
cycle  and  that  a  gradual  recovery,  with  some  irregulari¬ 
ties,  may  take  place  in  the  immediate  future.  While  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  predict  a  swift  return  to  high 
levels,  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  worst  is  over. 

Luxury  Trades — The  effects  of  the  panic  in  the  stock 
market  have  been  visible  in  some  directions,  but  they 
have  apparently  been  less  severe  than  was  widely  fear¬ 
ed.  As  was  expected,  the  most  pronounced  reactions 


The  dry  goods  treule  as  a  whole  is 
justified  in  looking  forward  to  a  fairly 
good  year  in  1930.  It  will  undoubtedly 
experience  some  slowness  in  the  next 
few  months,  though  not  so  much  as 
many  other  branches  of  business.  Buy¬ 
ing  of  high-grade  goods  may  be  rather 
sharply  reduced,  but  business  in  the 
standard  Varieties  should  be  well  main¬ 
tained.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  will 
probably  bring  marked  improvement  all 
along  the  line. 
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Today  there  are 

National  Cash  Register  Products 

for  the  office  as  well  as  the  sales 
floor  in  department  stores 


National  Accounting  Machine  (formerly  Ellis) 
for  handling  accounts  receivable  to  the  left  and 
abt)ve  National  Accounting  Machine  for  cash¬ 
ier’s  window  on  customers’  payments. 


National  Accounting  Machines  today  bring  to  the  department  store  office 
advantages  just  as  striking  in  their  field  as  those  which  National  Cash 
Registers  have  brought  to  the  sales  floor.  Scores  of  the  best  known  stores 
in  the  country  are  today  handling  their  accounts  receivable  on  National 
Accounting  Machines  and  gaining  a  new  accuracy,  economy  and  control 
by  doing  so.  Whether  your  accounts  are  handled  on  the  dual  or  unit  plan 
National  Accounting  Machines  will  fit  perfectly  into  the  system.  At  the 
cashiers  window  National  Accounting  Machines  are  giving  results  in  the 
handling  of  customers’  payments  that)  have  never  before  been  possible. 
Every  department  store  should  investigate  the  possibilities  of  this  equip¬ 
ment.  Our  representative  in  your  city  will  be  glad  to  give  complete 
information  on  the  various  applications  of  these  machines. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Say  you  saw  il  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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were  felt  in  certain  of  the  luxury  trades.  Such  declines, 
however,  were  largely  offset  by  gains  in  other  lines,  so 
that  the  total  volume  of  retail  business  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  last  year  was  only  slightly  below  that  of  a 
year  before.  On  the  whole,  the  decrease  in  buying  was 
perhaps  no  greater  than  would  have  been  exjjected  to 
result  from  the  industrial  recession  alone. 

At  any  rate,  the  most  imix)rtant  effects  of  the  decline 
in  stock  prices  were  psychological,  and  they  will  become 
progressively  less  marked  as  time  goes  on.  From  now 
on,  the  main  thing  to  be  considered  is  not  the  course 
of  affairs  in  Wall  Street,  but  the  state  of  business  it¬ 
self. 

Agricultural  Depression  Not  Serious  Factor — Of 
all  the  major  economic  groups,  the  farmers  have  suffered 
the  least  from  the  adverse  developments  of  recent 
months.  Farm  commodities  dealt  in  on  the  large  specu¬ 
lative  exchanges  suffered  some  declines  in  November 
in  sympathy  with  the  trend  of  stock  prices,  and  again 
in  the  latter  part  of  January  and  early  days  of  February 
a  general  downward  movement  was  witnessed  in  grain 
and  cotton  prices.  Although  the  cooperative  marketing 
associations  and,  in  some  cases,  individual  farmers  may 
have  lost  rather  heavily,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  output  is  marketed  earlier 
in  the  season  and  that  hedging  operations  are  widely 
used  to  protect  buyers  and  sellers  alike  from  the  effects 
of  sharp  price  fluctuations.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that 
the  pessimistic  forecasts  as  to  the  effects  of  the  price 
declines  on  agricultural  purchasing  power  have  been 
exaggerated.  The  steady  progress  made  in  recent  years 
in  adjusting  the  farm  acreage  to  the  level  of  world 
demand,  in  liquidating  the  inflated  valuations  of  the  war 
and  post-war  periods,  and  in  improving  both  farming 
and  marketing  technique  indicates  that  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  need  no  longer  be  feared  as  a  serious  adverse 
factor  in  estimating  the  market  for  consumers’  goods. 

Banking  System  Strong — As  far  as  the  banking  sit¬ 
uation  is  concerned,  no  serious  obstacle  to  business  ex¬ 
pansion  need  be  anticipated.  Probably  never  before  in 
our  financial  history  have  major  readjustments  in  gen¬ 
eral  business  and  in  financial  markets  been  accompanied 
by  so  little  impairment  in  the  position  of  the  banking 
system.  This  strength  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
business  has  been  done  on  a  conservative  basis,  without 
any  inflation  of  commodity  prices,  without  sjjeculative 
forward  buying  of  goods  by  retail  and  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  consequently  without  any  large  inventory 
accumulations  carried  with  the  aid  of  bank  credit. 

The  result  is  that  both  the  dealers  and  their  bankers 
are  in  a  much  better  position  to  take  advantage  of  any 
recovery  in  purchasing  power  than  they  usually  are  at 
such  times.  It  is  true  that  the  liquidation  of  bank  credit 
since  the  panic  in  the  stock  market  has  not  proceeded 
so  far  as  might  have  been  expected,  most  of  the  re¬ 
duction  in  collateral  loans  being  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  funds  by  corporations  and  individuals  that  had  been 
lending  in  the  call  money  market.  It  is  also  true  that 
credit  conditions  are  not  so  easy  in  certain  country  dis¬ 
tricts  as  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  Neverthe¬ 
less,  credit  is  generally  available  for  business  purposes 
at  moderate  rates;  and  the  Federal  Reserve  system  is 
in  an  excellent  position  to  make  additional  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  legitimate  business  expansion. 

Continued 


Distinct  Trend  fol*’ Staple  Articles  at  Lower  Prices 
— Striking  a  balance  of  these  favorable  and  unfavorable 
factors,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  retail  trade  in 
the  next  few  months  will  be  adversely  affected  to  some 
extent  by  low  purchasing  power  due  to  decreased  em¬ 
ployment  and  lower  corporate  earnings,  but  that  the  de- 
jiression  will  not  be  severe  and  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  will  witness  substantial  recovery.  It  is  likely 
that,  as  in  recent  months,  there  will  be  a  distinct  trend 
away  from  the  finer  grades  of  goods  and  toward  staple 
articles  in  the  lower  price  ranges. 

The  dry  goods  trades,  covering  as  they  do  a  wide 
variety  of  goods  in  all  price  classes,  may  be  expected 
to  react  irregularly  to  the  conditions  that  will  probably 
prevail  this  year.  In  general,  however,  they  should  be 
among  the  lines  less  drastically  affected  by  the  reduction 
of  purchasing  power. 

Merchandise  Aflfected — A  combination  of  conditions 
has  held  back  the  normal  course  of  buying  for  the 
spring  trade  in  clothing.  The  industrial  recession  has 
brought  about  a  very  general  feeling  of  caution  and 
hesitancy,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  unfavorable 
weather  in  most  parts  of  the  country  and  by  the  late¬ 
ness  of  Easter.  Men’s  and  boys’  clothing  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  most  seriously  affected.  In  an  effort  to  over¬ 
come  these  conditions,  radical  price  concessions  have 
been  resorted  to  in  many  instances.  Cuttings  of  men’s 
and  boys’  clothing  in  December  were  from  3  to  24  per 
cent  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1928. 
In  spite  of  this  curtailment,  stocks  on  hand  are  large. 
Producers  of  women’s  hosiery  reduced  output  sharply 
in  the  latter  part  of  1929,  but  some  recovery  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  few  months.  The  general  expectation 
is  that  this  branch  of  the  trade  will  be  considerably 
affected  by  the  less  favorable  conditions  this  year. 

Permanent  Recovery  in  Cotton  Goods — Although 
the  output  of  cotton  goods  declined  to  very  low  levels 
during  the  latter  part  of  1929,  stocks  on  hand  are  still 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  sales  pressure  on  the  part 
of  producers  is  very  heavy.  The  recent  decline  in  prices 
of  raw  material  has  been  offset  by  the  equally  marked 
recession  in  prices  of  finished  goods  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  current  cotton  crop 
is  of  very  low  grade,  with  the  result  that  the  better 
varieties  are  rather  scarce  and  command  unusually  high 
premiums. 

Nevertheless,  constructive  forces  are  at  work  within 
the  industry.  The  agitation  against  over-production  is 
slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  demand  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  The  present  trend  of  fashion  will  tend  to  increase 
consumption.  The  industry  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  styling  of  its  goods  to  compete  with  other  fabrics 
and  with  imported  materials.  Therefore,  while  the  im¬ 
mediate  outlook  does  not  warrant  too  much  optimism, 
the  industry  is  gradually  laying  the  foundations  for 
permanent  recovery. 

Fashion  Affects  Silk  and  Rayon — The  silk  and  rayon 
trades  have  suffered  less  than  might  have  been  exj'ected 
from  the  decline  in  consumers’  purchasing  power.  Both 
of  these  lines  are  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  the  trend 
toward  longer  dresses.  The  popularity  of  rayon  is  still 
growing  rapidly  and  will  probably  be  enhanced  by  the 
economies  necessitated  by  the  general  business  recession. 
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In  1925  we  standardized  on 
Burroughs  machines  after  we 
had  considered  the  merits  of  all 
akes.  Today  we  are  using  forty- 
your  machines,  fourteen  of  which 


Burdine’s  of  Miami 


A  Few  of  the  Reasons  Why  Burroughs  Does 
More  Work,  in  Less  Time  and  at  Less  Cost: 


1.  Posts  lodgor,  statement  and  proof  journal  in  one  operation. 
Adaptable  to  unit  or  dual  plan. 

2.  Flat  surface  for  quick  insertion  and  accurate  alignment  of 
forms.  Speed  of  cylinder  platen  posting. 

3.  Complete  date  — month,  day  and  year  — printed  by  the 
depression  of  one  key,  or  automatically  if  desired. 

4.  Automatic  alignment  of  figures — dollars  under  dollars,  cents 
under  cents. 

5.  Automatic  tabulation  between  columns  and  automatic  punc¬ 
tuation  of  amounts. 


7.  Errors  in  key  depressions  may  be  corrected  before  amount  it 
printed  or  added. 

8.  Closed  occount  automatically  designated  with  symbol  "O". 

9.  Keyboards— typewriter  and  adding  machine  — condensed 
into  small  area  for  efficient  operation. 

10.  Credit  balances  automatically  computed,  printed  in  red  and 
designated  with  symbol  "CR". 

11.  Electric  return  of  carriage  speeds  up  the  work  ond  lessens 
fatigue. 


6.  Balances  and  totals  printed  with  one  key  depression.  (No  12.  A  fast  electric  duplex  adding,  I 
copying  from  dials.)  for  such  jobs  as  proof-listing  a 

Backed  by  Burroughs  worldwide,  factory  troined,  factory  controlled  service. 


12.  A  fost  electric  duplex  adding,  listing  and  subtracting  machine 
for  such  jobs  as  proof-listing  and  general  addition. 


Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  more  information  or  for  an  individual  demonstration  of  the 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Mochine  on  your  own  work  . . .  without  obligation  to  you. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT, 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Results  Obtained  By  Stores  Through  Traffic  Surveys 

By  I.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  Receiving  Superintendent,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 
Presented  at  Traffic  Group  Session,  I9th  Annual  Convention,  February  5,  1930 


The  “Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Survey  Ser¬ 
vice”  is  the  privilege  of  having  a  survey  of  your 
Traffic,  Receiving,  Checking,  Price  Marking  sys¬ 
tems  and  layouts  made  by  a  practical  and  competent 
authority  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $150  upwards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  store  distance  from  New  York  City  and  days 
necessary  to  complete  survey  and  report  on  same. 

Study  in  Detail — The  survey  includes  a  detailed  study 
of  your  trucking  facilities,  order  system,  express  and 
freight  rate  checking,  freight  bill  auditing,  receiving 
records,  invoice  checking,  loss  and  damage  claims,  price 
marking  routine,  location  and  layout  of  rooms  with  a 
complete  report  commenting  in  detail  on  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  present  system,  recommending  such 
changes  as  may  seem  necessary  to  give  a  better  coordi¬ 
nation  of  these  several  functions  that  will  spell  economy 
of  operation  both  in  time  and  expense,  and  w'ill  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  a  suggested  layout  of  available  space  dia¬ 
gramed  to  scale. 

Since  the  inaugriration  of  this  service  in  June,  1929, 
surveys  hav-e  been  made  in  upwards  of  12  stores  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  all  of  which  have  expressed  themselves 
as  highlv  gratified  with  the  results. 

Results — It  has  been  my  privilege  to  read  several  of 
the  reports  made  to  store  executives  on  these  surveys 
and  also  the  replies  and  comments  as  to  what  the  results 
have  meant  to  their  several  organizations,  and  without 
exception  there  has  been  acknowledgement  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  efficiency,  a  tightening  of  control,  an  econo¬ 
my  of  sjjace  and  guaranteed  expense  savings  per  year 
many  times  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  survey. 

Example — Store  located  in  Middle  West — This  store 
was  organized  in  a  measure  to  care  for  most  of  the 
functions  of  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  but  they 
were  not  ccxirdinated  in  their  control  and  operations. 
After  a  four  day  survey  costing  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars  they  received  a  report  of  which  the  following  is 
a  digest. 

Reviews — In  deciding  upon  the  recommendations 
made,  the  size  of  the  business  and  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  store  were  kept  definitely  in  mind.  A  review  was 
then  made  of  the  personnel  composing  the  divisions 
surveyed  and  recommendations  were  made  as  to  how 
to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  several  individuals 
thereby  centralizing  supervisory  responsibility,  mini¬ 
mizing  duplication  of  records  and  furnishing  a  more 
definite  and  accurate  control  ever  stock  figures. 

Then  followed  a  review  of  their  trans|X)rtation  in¬ 
surance  methods,  and  policy  carried  to  cover,  with  a 
recommended  change  that  would  simplify  follow-up 
records  and  produce  a  saving  for  the  first  year  of  an 
amount  more  than  four  times  the  cost  of  the  survey. 
In  addition  ten  pages  were  given  to  a  detailed  account 
of  actual  transactions  of  Express,  Freight  and  Con¬ 
solidated  Trucking  shipments,  their  result  to  the  ex¬ 


pense  account  and  suggestions  as  to  how  these  trans¬ 
actions  could  be  controlled  to  bring  about  very  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  savings  without  detriment  to  pro¬ 
tection. 

Layout  and  Chart — Location  and  layout  of  rooms 
was  then  thoroughly  discussed — first  explaining  in  de¬ 
tail  the  layout  of  their  present  space  and  why  certain 
of  these  details  were  a  handicap  rather  than  a  help  to 
efficient  service.  This  was  followed  by  a  chart  drawn 
to  scale  showing  a  new  layout  of  available  space  that 
would  provide  a  more,  consecutive  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  consequent  economy  of  time,  give  a 
broader  supervision  to  the  person  in  charge  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  many  recesses  or  corners  and  afford  better  protec¬ 
tion  of  merchandise. 

Checking  Procedufe^The  Receiving,  Checking  and 
lYice  Marking  procedures  were  each  taken  up  separate¬ 
ly,  explaining  ii^  detaif  their  present  jp|»cedure,  what 
are  conceded  by  the  craft  in%fneral  as  'standards,  with 
recommendations  of  such  changes  as  were  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  to  pr^ide  bettet  protection.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  savings  that  would  accrue,  not  theoreti¬ 
cally  arrived  at,  but  tiefinitely  shown  through  actual 
transactions,  would  amount  to  over  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  , 

Letter  to  Managing  Director — “We  are  addressing 
you  in  connection  with  a  survey  covering  our  traffic, 
receiving  and  marking  procedure,  recently  made  by 
L.  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  This  service  was  highly  satisfactory  and  we 
wish  to  commend  the  Association  on  having  such  ser¬ 
vice  available  to  members. 

“We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  minimum  of 
$2000  j)er  year  will  be  sa\’ed  in  following  the  Traffic 
recommendations  submitted,  this  being  ten  times  the 
cost  of  this  service.  The  Receiving  and  Marking  Divi¬ 
sions  will  doubtless  function  much  more  efficienstly 
under  the  procedure  and  physical  layout  recommended. 
We  believe  Mr.  Mongeon  very  capable  in  solving  traffic 
problems  and  are  adopting  all  recommendations  con¬ 
tained  in  his  report  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

Application  to  Stores — This  service  is  intended  for 
all  stores  large  or  small.  The  smaller  or  less  organized 
stores  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  benefits  of 
this  service.  Those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  the 
larger  volume  stores  and  have  our  departments  more  or 
less  highly  organized  are  apt  to  be  so  contented  with 
ourselves  that  we  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  proposi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  but  I,  a  representative  of  this  large 
volume  group,  have  had  experiences  w’hich  prompt  me 
to  say  to  all,  large  or  small,  that  there  are  none  of  us 
so  perfectly  organized  but  what  we  can  learn  new  and 
better  methods  if  we  but  put  ourselves  in  a  receptive 
attitude. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  on  several  occasions  of  being 
one  of  a  committee  to  make  a  survey  of  the  routing 
and  layout  of  the  Receiving  and  Marking  Divisions  of 
other  stores,  and  I  have  also  had  w’hat  I  consider  a 
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greater  privilege,  that  of  having  my  own  department 
surveyed,  and  from  an  educational  standpoint,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improved  conditions  that  resulted  from 
recommendations  made,  I  feel  justified  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  had  the  surveys  cost  several  times  what  they 
did  cost  it  would  have  been  money  well  spent. 

Data — The  Controller,  whether  the  Traffic  functions 
are  directly  a  part  of  his  division  or  not,  should  adv'o- 
cate  or  at  least  favor  such  a  survey  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  results  obtained  through  the  functioning  of 
the  Traffic  Division  are  giving  the  store  in  general  the 
merchandise  protection,  and  the  Controllers  Division  in 
particular  the  necessary  data  as  to  transportation 
charges,  loss  and  damage  claims,  price  changes,  etc., 
that  will  enable  him  to  set  up  accurate  figures  for  in¬ 
telligent  merchandise  control. 

'  Coordination — The  Store  .Superintendent,  whether 
the  Traffic  functions  are  directly  a  part  of  his  division 
or  not,  should  advocate  or  at  least  favor  such  a  survey 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  routine  of  receiving,  checking 
and  marking  is  based  on  such  a  conception  of  “store- 
mindedness”  that  each  function  is  coordinated  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  maximum  of  protection  against  losses,  pro¬ 
tection  of  merchandise,  accuracy  and  neatness  of  price 
marking,  promptness  of  supplying  selling  needs  and 
economy  of  operation.  The  Traffic  Manager,  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Superintendent,  the  Receiving  Clerk  or  any  in¬ 


dividual,  by  what  ever  title  known,  who  is  in  direct 
contact  with  any  or  all  of  the  details  of  receiving, 
checking  and  price  marking  merchandise  should  wel¬ 
come  such  a  survey.  I  have  as  yet  to  learn  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  so  highly  developed  but  that  there  was  still 
room  for  improvement,  and  I  venture  the  assertion, 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  executive  who 
considers  his  system  beyond  improvement  has  reached 
the  stage  where  “Oslerism”  is  in  order,  that  he  may 
make  room  for  somebody  with  vision  who  recognizes 
that  new  tools  and  new  ways  are  continually  being 
found  to  improve  that  which  has  heretofore  been  con¬ 
sidered  perfect.  In  fact  some  old  tools  and  old  ways 
that  were  put  in  the  discard  have  been  found  under 
new  conditions  to  be  the  best. 

We  do  not  offer  this  service  as  providing  perfection, 
but  we  do  offer  it  as  providing  a  means  of  information 
which  is  up  to  date,  and  considered  by  the  majority  of 
experts  an  advancement  toward  the  ever-receding  goal 
of  perfection. 

The  fact  that  the  stores  asking  for  these  surveys, 
are  the  stores  not  connected  with  our  group,  shows  that 
those  stores,  for  which  the  service  was  primarily  in¬ 
tended  (that  is  the  non-organized  or  the  disjointly 
organized  store )  are  the  very  ones  who  recognize  their 
need.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the  survey  may 
come  their  application  for  membership  in  the  group  and 
their  attendance  at  our  gatherings. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


THIRD  PRINTING  REVISED! 


The  Retail  Inventory  Method 
and  Store  Budget  Control” 


How  an  accurate  running  book  inven¬ 
tory  for  each  department  at  retail  values 
is  maintained,  how  a  sound  cost-inven¬ 
tory  valuation  for  determining  profits 
is  arrived  at,  and  how  the  merchandise 
and  expense  budgets  should  be  pre¬ 
pared — are  clearly  and  concisely  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  little  book. 

Originally  printed  four  years  ago,  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  copies  of  "The  Retail 


Inventory  Method  and  Store  Budget 
Control"  in  two  editions  have  since  been 
distributed.  The  favorable  reception 
widely  accorded  it  by  merchants,  edu¬ 
cators  and  the  press,  has  led  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  third  edition,  brought  up  to  date. 

There  are  thirty-two  pages  with  two 
exhibits  and  five  examples.  This  new 
edition  will  be  mailed  on  request  of 
nearest  office. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 

AKRON  CHICAGO  OKNVKR  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA.  MKMPHIS  PHIUADKLPHI A  ST.  LOUIS  TULGA 

ATLANTA  CINCINNATI  OCTROIT  INDIANAPOLIS  MIAMI  PITTSSUROH  ST.  PAUL  WACO 

SALTIMORE  CLEVELAND  ERIC  JACKSON,  MISS.  MILWAUKEE  PORTLAND,  ME.  SAN  ANTONIO  WASHINGTON 

SIRMINGHAM  COLUMBUS  FORT  WAYNE  KALAMAZOO  MINNEAPOLIS  PROVIDENCE  SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEELING 

BOSTON  DALLAS  FORT  WORTH  KANSAS  CITY  NEW  ORLEANS  READING  SEATTLE  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

BUFFALO  DAVENPORT  GRAND  RAPIDS  LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK  RICHMOND  TAMPA  WINSTON-SALEM 

CANTON  DAYTON  HOUSTON  LOUISVILLE  OMAHA  ROCHESTER  TOLEDO  YOUNGSTOWN 
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Store  Importing 

From  the  Foreign  Office  Angle 

Presented  by  V.  A.  Hower,  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company,  New  York 
Import  Managers’  Group,  \9th  Annual  Convention,  February  5,  1930 

Mr.  Hower  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  Store  Importing  from  the  angle  of 
the  Foreign  Office — the  general  location  and  organization — an  outline  of 
foreign  office  activities — the  various  responsibilities  of  American  stores  in 
connection  with  importing  and  makes  some  valuable  recommendations. 

Department  stores  are  represented  abroad  by  Preparatory  Work — The  quality  of  the  assistance 
branches  of  their  own  organization  or  by  com-  given  to  buyers  in  the,  market  by  foreign  offices  depends 
missionaires  or  by  a  combination  of  both.  Head-  primarily  upon  the  amount  of  preparatory  work  done, 
quarters  are  usually  located  in  Paris.  In  addition,  in  Part  of  this  preparatory  work  can  be  done  in  the  Fall 
France  some  stores  also  have  representatives  in  Lyons,  by  revising  lists  of  manufacturers,  reviewing  new  lines, 
the  silk  center,  or  in  Grenoble,  the  glove  center.  Great  seeking  out  new  sources,  comparing  lists  with  directories 
Britain  is  usually  covered  from  London  although  some  and  loi^ng  up  manufacturers  not  included,  writing  to 
stores  have  an  additional  office  in  Belfast.  There  are  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.  Manufacturers  whose 
a  number  of  cities  in  Germany  in  which  stores  have  lines  are  not  likely  to  be  interesting  to  stores  are  elimi- 
offices,  Berlin  being  the  chief.  Some  stores  have  offices  nated.  This  general  preparation  equips  the  office  with 
also  in  Frankfort  for  leather  goods,  Chemnitz  for  tex-  up-to-date,  well  organiz^  lists  of  sources,  and  with  a 
tiles  and  Pforzheim  for  jewelry.  Practically  all  or-  knowledge  of  all  the  merchandise  that  the  market 
ganizations  set  up  temporary  offices  in  Leipzig  during  affords. 

the  Spring  fair.  In  Vienna  many  stores  use  a  commis-  This  preliminary  work  is  the  basis  for  further  work 
sionaire  because  the  Austrian  market  is  not  important  when  news  of  the  buyer’s  arrival  is  received.  With  this 
enough  to  warrant  establishing  an  office.  news  is  sometimes  included  the  actual  buying  plans  of 

Italy  is  covered  by  some  stores  through  an  office  in  the  buyer.  At  any  event,  the  assistant,  who  is  to  be 
Florence  and  by  others  through  an  office  in  Milan,  assigned  to  the  buyer,  makes  his  special  preparations 
Belgium  is  covered  from  Brussels.  This,  in  brief,  gives  using  plans  and  all  information  at  hand  and  taking 
the  geography  of  the  foreign  offices.  into  account  past  experience  with  that  buyer.  So  little 

Organization — In  each  of  these  offices  the  organiza-  information  usually  is  received  about  the  buyer’s  wants 
tion  required  to  carry  on  all  business  varies  from  a  that  foreign  offices  try  to  assign  the  same  assistant  to 
single  man,  with  a  secretary,  to  a  large  establishment  ^  buyer  each  year  so  ffiat  he  can  accumulate  knowledge 
such  as  we  usually  find  in  Paris.  There,  besides  the  of  his  requirements.  The  rapid  turn-over  of  buyers, 
manager,  we  most  often  find  in  the  organization  a  group  however,  often  defeats  this.  For  this  reason,  the  plans 
of  merchandise  assistants  or  assistant  buyers  who  work  sent  by  you  to  your  foreign  offices  should  be  as  com- 
directly  with  the  buyers  when  they  arrive  and  who  plete  as  possible  and  give  a  definite  idea  as  to  kind, 
specialize  in  departments  or  groups  of  departments,  type,  price,  color,  size  and  all  sp^ifications  of  the  items 
Then,  in  addition,  there  is  a  group  of  clericals  handling  wanted  by  your  buyers.  If  special  samples  are  wanted, 
the  payment  of  bills  and  all  records  of  the  office.  Supple-  they  should  be  carefully  described  and  if  possible, 
menting  this  is  a  force  to  receive  the  merchandise,  to  sketches  should  accompany  them.  Much  really  con- 
check  it  with  the  bills,  to  inspect  it  to  see  that  it  cor-  structive  and  creative  work  can  be  done  in  this  way  by 
responds  to  the  orders,  and  finally  to  pack  and  ship  you. 

it  to  America.  In  England  and  in  Germany  most  of  Buyer’s  Activities  —  When  the  buyer  arrives  at  a 
this  handling  of  merchandise  is  eliminated  and  ship-  foreign  office,  the  specific  plans  made  by  the  assistant 
ments  are  made  directly  from  factories  to  seaports,  are  reviewed  quickly  to  see  if  they  are  satisfactory. 
In  most  of  the  other  rountries,  however,  it  is  necessary  Then  the  procedure  is  either  to  review  lines  of  mer- 
to  have  the  merchandise  shipped  to  the  office,  both  for  chandise  in  the  office  or  to  go  out  to  manufacturers  to 
the  purpose  of  gathering  together  small  shipments  into  see  their  lines  in  their  factories.  In  practice  the  day  is 
sufficiently  large  ones  to  be  economical  and  of  detecting  divided  into  two  halves— mornings  in  the  office  and 
variations  from  the  orders,  which  are  so  frequent.  afternoons  outside.  Most  buyers  find  it  advisable  to 

Merchandising  Activities — The  merchandising  ac-  spend  at  least  a  half  day  at  the  start  going  through  re- 
tivities  of  the  foreign  office  are  divided  roughly  into  tail  stores  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  new  items  that 
two  parts  according  to  season.  From  January  through  may  be  found.  In  reviewing  lines,  either  in  the  office 
August  the  offices  are  usually  rushed  to  capacity  with  or  outside,  the  assistant  buyer  acts  in  a  multiple  ca- 
a  large  number  of  buyers  in  the  markets.  From  August  pacity.  He  is  interpreter ;  he  is  negotiator,  both  for 
until  January  the  offices  are  chiefly  concerned  with  prices  and  deliveries;  he  is  an  advisor  to  the  buyer  on 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  year  and  with  following  the  question  of  relative  merits  of  lines;  he  often  is 
up  late  deliveries  and  other  miscellaneous  business.  a  secretary  recording  buyer’s  notes  and  writing  up 
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f^MONARCH” 

-  DAYTON 

A1  8932 
24839  lOl 

.  I8.M  ^ 


Hchv  do  you  mark  your  merchandise? 

With  Pencil? 

Then  the  marking  may  be  easily  erased  or  changed. 

With  pen  and  ink? 

The  possibility  is  that  the  marking  is  not  plain,  and  the  tickets  are  more 
or  less  blotted. 

With  a  rubber  or  metal  hand  stamp? 

The  impression  then  is  not  always  clear,  distinct,  or  in  perfect  alignment. 

And  think  of  the  time  consumed  in  handling  each  ticket  separately — not 
once,  but  several  times. 

With  the  ‘^MONARCH'^  Marking  System,  Tickets, 

Tags  and  Labels  are  legibly,  indelibly  and  accurately 
price-marked  at  the  rate  of  100  each  minute. 

Compare  this  record  (which  can  be  equaled  by  any  operator  interested  in 
his  or  her  work)  with  the  old  way. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  legibly  and  correctly  price-mark  100  pieces  in 
your  store? 

Do  you  know  how  much  it  NOW  COSTS  you  to  mark  your  merchan¬ 
dise? 


Think  it  over,  then  write  us,  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  cut  your 
Price-marking  costs. 


Tftict  and OidfftcAttadungTkvuad^  ^Trice  ^aH(in^  Sifstms  for^^^tail  StoresC 
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orders,  although  this  function  I  really  think  could  be 
handled  more  advantageously  by  the  buyers  themselves. 
He  also  acts  as  the  buyer’s  manager  by  organizing  his 
work  in  such  a  way  that  as  little  time  as  possible  is 
lost.  In  all  cases  he  brings  as  many  new  lines  as  possible 
to  the  buyer’s  attention  in  order  to  secure  his  opinion 
on  them  and  in  the  hope  that  he  will  find  something  new 
and  different.  He  assists  the  buyer  in  computing  the 
total  amount  of  his  orders  to  see  how  closely  he  is 
following  his  plans.  And  lastly,  he  notifies  other  offices 
of  the  buyer’s  exf)ected  arrival  so  that  they  can  meet 
him  and  start  to  work  immediately. 

It  is  the  practice  for  buyers  to  work  quite  closely 
with  the  office  manager,  especially  on  such  questions  as 
changes  in  buying  plans  and  in  itineraries.  Changes  in 
plans  involving  larger  expenditures  than  planned  most 
often  require  cabled  authorization  from  their  stores. 
Consultation  on  changes  in  itineraries  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  congestion  in  any  one  office. 

After  the  buyer  leaves  the  office,  the  assistant  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  following  up  all  unfinished  business.  The 
most  important  item  of  this  is  to  see  that  orders  are 
delivered  on  time.  The  assistant  buyer  usually,  too, 
inspects  as  much  merchandise  as  possible  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  its  specifications,  even  though  the 
office  has  a  special  division  for  inspecting  and  following 
up  deliveries.  The  assistant  buyer  himself  attends  to 
all  reorders  since  he  is  familiar  with  the  original  orders 
and  is  frequently  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
buying  samples  of  new  items  that  appear  after  the  buyer 
leaves  the  market.  In  this  way  a  duplication  with  buy¬ 
ers’  purchases  is  eliminated.  He  also  handles  any  ad¬ 
justments  which  arise  after  the  merchandise  is  received. 

In  the  larger  offices  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  force 
of  specialists,  in  addition  to  the  merchandise  staff, 
to  attend  to  the  handling  of  merchandise  and  records. 

Example — One  Paris  office  had  the  following  or¬ 
ganization  set-up. 

Merchandise  Staff 
Correspondence  Section 
Records  and  Finance  Division 
Order  Section 

Receiving  and  Inspection  Section 
Consular  Invoicing  and  Shipping  Division 

Merchandise  Staff — The  functions  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  staff  have  been  given  above  in  detail  because  they 
are  the  most  important. 

Correspondence  Section — This  section  attends  to  all 
correspondence  and  includes  all  secretaries  and  clericals 
who  handle  the  cables  and  communications  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  with  stores. 

Records  and  Finance  Division — The  functions  of  the 
Accounting  and  Records  Section  are  to  pay  bills,  to 
make  charges  to  the  stores  and  to  attend  to  all  the 
necessary  records  of  merchandise  and  expenses. 

Order  Section — The  Order  Section  records  the 
orders  as  received  from  the  merchandise  staff  and  then 
sends  them  to  manufacturers  with  all  the  necessary 
instructions  attached.  It  maintains  an  order  file  show¬ 
ing  all  outstanding  orders.  It  receives  the  bills  for 
merchandise  from  the  Receiving  Division  and  compares 
them  with  the  orders  to  make  sure  that  they  tally.  In 


addition  the  Order  Section  is  entrusted  with  the  import-  |j 
ant  function  of  checking  up  manufacturers  to  see  that  ] 
they  deliver  merchandise  on  time.  Three  weeks  before  t 
the  promised  delivery  date  this  section  sends  nut  a 
form  notice  asking  the  manufacturer  to  indicate  imme¬ 
diately  if  there  is  to  be  any  delay  in  filling  the  order. 

It  is  explained  that  the  inquiry  is  to  enable  the  office 
to  notify  the  store  of  any  expected  delay  in  time  to 
secure  permission  to  receive  the  merchandise  after  the 
date  agreed  upon  on  the  order.  If  the  manufacturer 
says  that  he  is  likely  to  be  late,  this  section  sends  a 
notice  in  duplicate  to  the  store  stating  how  much  delay 
is  anticipated  and  asking  for  instructions  to  be  returned 
on  the  duplicate  notice.  This  system  works  well  as  long 
as  manufacturers  reply  to  the  notices  and  as  long  as  I 
they  keep  their  promises.  Frequently,  however,  they  i 
either  do  not  reply  and  the  office  cannot  notify  its  p 
American  stores  or  they  make  promises  only  to  break  | 
them.  In  the  office  described,  each  order  bears  instruc-  I 
tions  granting  a  certain  length  of  time  for  delay  and  1 
instructing  the  office  either  to  cancel  or  to  notify  the  I 
store  after  the  extra  time  has  been  used  up.  These  in-  I 
structions,  particularly  for  cancellation,  are  followed  « 
carefully.  This  close  follow-up  of  orders  to  obtain  | 
deliveries  is  necessary  chiefly  in  France,  Belgium,  and  | 
Italy.  In  Germany  and  England  it  is  not  so  essential, 
but  a  somewhat  similar  system  is  followed  in  each. 

Receiving  and  Inspection  Section — All  merchandise 
coming  into  the  receiving  room  is  checked  against  the 
bill  as  in  the  American  stores.  Then  the  bill  goes  to 
the  Order  Section  which  checks  it  to  see  that  it  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  order.  Then  the  merchandise  is  in¬ 
spected  by  one  of  the  staff  of  inspectors  to  see  that  it 
is  up  to  the  standard  in  every  way.  The  merchandise 
then  is  accumulated  in  bins,  one  for  each  store. 

Consular  Invoicing  and  Shipping  Division — When 
enough  merchandise  has  been  accumulated  to  make  a 
shipment,  the  bills  are  put  together  and  sent  to  the 
Consular  Invoicing  Section  which  makes  out  a  con¬ 
sular  invoice  in  the  required  form  and  with  the  required 
number  of  copies.  The  merchandise  then  is  checked 
against  this  invoice;  the  cases  are  ordered  in  proper 
dimensions;  the  merchandise  is  packed;  and  the  case 
number  and  all  identification  marks  are  painted  on  the 
outside.  The  case  is  then  turned  over  to  the  forward¬ 
ing  agent  who  delivers  it  to  the  store’s  representative  in 
New  York.  Consular  invoices  are  mailed  on  the  same 
or  quicker  boats,  if  possible,  so  as  to  enable  the  New 
York  agent  to  pass  the  merchandise  through  the  cus¬ 
toms  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are  so  many  customs 
regpilations  and  shipping  and  invoicing  requirements 
that  it  is  essential  that  this  division  be  made  up  of 
experienced  people. 

These  two  activities — assisting  the  buyers  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  following  up  their  efforts — ^are  the  chief  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  foreign  office  having  to  do  with  importing. 
They  resemble  closely  the  activities  of  any  New  York 
office,  the  only  variations  being  necessitated  by  distance, 
language  and  differences  in  business  customs. 

Fashion  Service — In  addition  to  these  merchandising 
services  that  foreign  offices  provide,  the  Paris  office 
usually  also  gives  a  fashion  service  to  the  stores  it 
serves.  This  service  may  consist  merely  of  fashion  re¬ 
ports  at  stated  intervals  or  it  may  also  consist  of  the 
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Handling  Sales 
is  Not  Enough 


^PEED  is  the  cry  of  the  modern  age.  But 
speed  alone  is  not  enough.  In  every 
business  activity  into  which  speed  enters 
thete  are  other  factors  even  more  vital. 

So  it  is  with  the  handling  of  sales.  When 
a  customer  makes  a  purchase  she  expects 
speed  but  not  at  the  cost  of  courteous  and 
dignified  service. 

Lamson  Clerk  Wrap  Tubes  keep  the 
salesperson  with  the  customer,  enabling 
her  to  give  individual  attention,  to  build 
good  will  and  to  make  additional  sales. 


Central  cashiers  handle  800  to  1,000  or 
more  sales  a  day.  Money  is  easily  controlled. 

LAMSON 


Service  to  customers  is  suHft,  digns^ed  and 
uninterrupted  with  Lamson  Clerk  Wrap  Tubes. 

Clerk  Wrap  Tubes  swiftly  convey  all  money 
and  saleschecks  to  central  cashiers  and  author- 
izers  the  instant  a  sale  is  made.  This  frees  sales¬ 
people  from  the  responsibilities  and  worries  of 
making  change,  and  gives  them  more  time  to 
sell. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
many  of  America’s  leading  stores  prefer  Lamson 
Pneumatic  Tubes.  Another  is  their  low  cost 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  methods,  and 
the  fact  that  you  need  purchase  but  one  system, 
which  handles  all  your  sales — cash  and  all 
special  transactions — as  well  as  charges. 

THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  New  York 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

STORE  SYSTEMS 

^  Safeguard  Profit 
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purchasing  of  samples  of  new  items  from  time  to  time. 
Usually  the  office  has  one  or  more  people  resident  in 
Paris  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  latest  developments 
at  all  times.  They  attend  fashionable  events,  dine  in 
smart  places,  go  to  the  resorts  in  season  and  see  all  the 
important  races,  observing  what  fashions  the  smart 
Paris  woman  has  accepted.  If  the  stylist  is  empowered 
to  buy  samples,  she  has  office  hours  during  which  she 
sees  the  new  items  brought  in  by  various  manufacturers 
and  she  spends  much  time  in  wholesale  showrooms  and 
fashionable  retail  shops.  Recently  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  have  become  so  style  conscious  that  almost 
anything  the  Paris  stylists  are  able  to  pick  up  has 
already  been  imported  and  copied.  As  a  result,  the  value 
of  this  sampling  service  has  declined  a  great  deal,  though 
it  is  probably  worth  while  for  some  stores  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  latest  developments  abroad  even  if 
they  are  duplicating  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  part 
of  the  time. 

Fashion  Information  Sources — The  chief  sources  of 
fashion  information  on  women’s  apparel  are  the  regular 
openings  of  the  Parisian  couturiers.  Most  stores  send 
their  apparel  and  millinery  buyers  to  these  openings  and 
buyers  and  resident  stylists  visit  them  together.  The 
millinery  season  is  normally  about  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  apparel  openings.  Hat  buyers  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  obtaining  new  ideas  although  they  must 
buy  model  hats  to  gain  entrance  into  the  model  houses. 
Here  again,  American  manufacturers  have  become  so 
efficient  during  the  past  few  years  that  it  is  difficult 
for  buyers  abroad  to  purchase  models  which  have  not 
already  been  imported  and  copied.  There  is  some  buying 
of  hat  models  for  resale  at  a  profit,  particularly  from 
the  smaller  houses  or  copyists,  but  the  hats  from  the 
important  houses  are  bought  mainly  for  ideas  and  for 
copying  purposes. 

The  dress  and  coat  openings  are  held  four  times  a 
year.  The  Spring  and  Fall  ones  are  the  most  important 
and  most  commonly  attended.  They  are  held  for  ap¬ 
proximately  two  weeks,  beginning  the  last  week  of 
January  and  the  last  week  of  July  each  year.  The  mid¬ 
season  openings  for  the  summer  and  winter  seasons 
begin  the  last  week  of  April  and  the  last  week  of  Octo¬ 
ber  respectively.  At  these  openings  the  chief  interest 
of  the  apparel  buyer  and  the  stylist  who  accompanies 
her  is  to  obtain  fashion  information.  To  get  into  the 
openings,  however,  the  buyers  must  buy  models.  Some 
of  the  prominent  houses  make  it  a  condition  to  the 
giving  out  of  tickets  to  their  openings  that  each  ticket 
holder  buy  a  stated  number  of  models.  This  condition 
is  not  always  observed,  but  it  shows  how  great  an  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  model  houses  to  insure  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  models  by  those  attending  and  it  is  only  rea¬ 
sonable,  since  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  sell  their 
ideas,  and  they  therefore  must  make  money  by  selling 
models.  The  openings  for  American  buyers  are  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  those  for  the  European 
buyers. 

The  Four  Openings — For  each  of  the  four  openings 
during  the  year  the  important  houses  make  up  new  col¬ 
lections  of  models.  Mannequins  display  these  models 
at  morning  and  afternoon  showings,  and  buyers  take 
notes  of  the  ones  which  they  think  are  most  usable. 
After  the  showing  they  make  apix)intments  with  their 
saleswomen  to  see  these  models  and  if  still  interested 
they  give  their  orders.  All  orders  for  a  particular  model 


are  delivered  on  the  same  day  to  all  purchasers  so  that 
none  are  favored.  During  the  past  several  seasons  a 
number  of  the  most  important  houses  combined  and 
shipped  their  models  directly  to  America  so  that  all  of 
them  arrived  on  the  same  boat.  This  was  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  copying  in  Paris  before  shipment.  The  models 
selected  by  dejmrtment  store  buyers  are  not  designed 
for  resale  since  their  landed  cost  varies  from  $.100  to 
$500  each.  They  are  bought,  however,  to  illustrate  style 
points  of  color,  line,  or  fabric,  or  they  are  bought  to 
be  copied.  American  manufacturers  however  buy  the 
best  models  and  have  them  copied  themselves,  so  that 
the  importance  of  department  stores  buying  models 
for  copying  purposes  only  has  declined  greatly. 

During  the  openings  and  from  time  to  time  the  stylists 
cable  or  mail  rejKtrts  to  .American  stores  telling  them 
the  outstanding  items  of  interest  at  the  openings.  The 
stores  presumably  use  this  information  as  soon  as  j)ossi- 
ble,  adjusting  their  stocks  and  purchasing  accordingly. 

Accessories  —  .Mthough  these  o])enings  are  i)rimarily 
for  apparel,  the  large  houses  have  attempted  to  make 
them  inqiortant  for  accessories  also.  In  tbis,  they  have 
been  only  fairly  successful.  Their  prices  are  very  high 
and  buyers  know  that  they  can  obtain  items  directly 
from  the  manufacturers  after  the  openings  at  much 
lower  prices. 

Moreover,  these  couturier  items  are  copied  quickly 
by  both  foreign  and  American  manufacturers.  The 
most  value,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  purchase  of  ac¬ 
cessories  between  seasons  whenever  new  items  come 
out.  This,  briefly,  is  the  fashion  work  of  the  Paris 
office.  In  conclusion,  the  following  observations  and 
recommendations  are  presented. 

Great  Need  For  Facts  on  Store  Importing — First, 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  the  necessity  for  getting 
down  to  bed-rock  facts  on  store  importing.  Competition 
between  stores  is  forcing  them  to  conduct  their  import¬ 
ing  on  a  sounder  economical  basis  than  ever,  with  all 
guess  work  eliminated.  The  character  of  foreign  mer¬ 
chandising,  too,  is  changing  rapidly,  so  that  the  methods 
successful  last  year  will  not  necessarily  be  successful 
this  year.  American  manufacturers  are  improving  their 
lines  and  producing  more  merchandise  each  year  that 
will  replace  importations.  Moreover,  European  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  greater  numbers  each  year,  are  making 
it  possible  for  buyers  to  see  lines  in  America  and  satisfy 
their  needs  for  imported  merchandise  without  going 
abroad.  All  of  this  makes  it  necessary  to  follow  latest 
developments  very  closely  and  to  adjust  policies  and 
methods  in  accordance  with  facts.  There  is  not  time 
to  go  into  this  subject  fully,  but  I  venture  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  each  store  there  are  several  buyers  going 
abroad  each  year  who  could  buy  to  better  advantage  in 
this  country,  and  conversely  there  are  several  buyers 
who  should  be  sent  abroad  but  who  are  kept  home.  I 
can  only  suggest  that  you  be  open-minded,  observant 
and  studious  on  the  whole  question  of  store  importing 
policies  and  methods. 

The  Most  Important  Phase — There  is  one  particular 
phase  of  fact  finding,  however,  on  which  I  think  you  as 
a  group  should  take  immediate  action  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  and  that  is,  to  determine  correct  pro¬ 
cedures  and  methods  of  charging  expenses  to  your  own 
importations.  The  methods  generally  used  today  are 
unstandardized  and  oftentimes  unscientific.  Some  stores 


MONROE  CAUXILATING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  Int. 

Onose,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  try  the  new  small 
Electric  Monroe  in  my  own  office — no  oblisa- 
tion,  of  course. 
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^nd  Now 

The  small  Clectric  Monroe 

a  radically  new  idea  in  calculating*  machines 


Fast — you  can  multiply,  divide,  subtract  and  add  more  rapidly  than 
you  ever  believed  possible.  Silent — as  pencil  and  paper.  Sturdy — 
constructed  to  handle  quantity  production  of  figures  without  strain 
or  fatigue.  There’s  a  place  in  every  business  for  this  new  small 
Electric  Monroe — 


and 

it’s  so  small  that  it  takes  up  less 
space  on  your  desk  than  a  small 
telesraph  blank.  It's  so  light- 
only  1 pounds— that  it  can  be 
moved  around  without  effort. 
Plug  it  into  alight  socket— direct 
or  alternating  current  is  all  one 
to  this  newest  and  smallest  of 
electric  adding-calculators. 
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charge  practically  all  importing  expenses  to  overhead. 
At  the  other  extreme,  we  find  other  stores  attempting 
to  allocate  all  charges  to  each  particular  shipment.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  there  must  be  a  simple  and 
accurate  method.  The  results  of  this  lack  of  accuracy 
and  standardization  are  lack  of  reliable  profit  figures, 
difficulty  for  buyers  in  determining  definitely  what  an 
item  will  cost  in  America,  and  price  cutting  on  the  same 
items  since  some  stores  can  achieve  a  higher  percentage 
of  mark-up  on  the  same  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
others  because  of  differences  in  bookkeeping.  I  should 
think  that  your  study  should  first  determine  what  for¬ 
eign  expenses  should  be  charged  directly  to  merchandise 
and  what  ones  should  go  into  general  overhead ;  second, 
your  study  perhaps  should  indicate  a  simple  method  of 
charging  the  direct  expenses  to  merchandise.  Possibly 
the  action  of  this  group  should  take  the  form  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  another  group  that  the  study  be  made. 

Need  For  Sympathetic  Understanding  Between 
Store  and  Foreign  Offices — In  closing  I  should  like  to 
discuss  your  resixmsibilities  as  buffers  between  your 
organization  and  your  foreign  offices.  I  shall  start  by 
saying  that  it  is  your  responsibility,  as  well  as  to  your 
own  interests,  to  promote  sympathetic  understanding 
lietween  your  store  and  the  foreign  offices.  I  can  re¬ 
member  very  well  the  many  times  I  complained  of  the 
service  of  foreign  offices,  but  after  working  in  Europe 
I  have  seen  many  things  differently.  Although  they  are 
not  nearly  perfect,  in  the  main  I  think  it  safe  to  assume 
that  your  foreign  offices  are  giving  good,  intelligent  ser¬ 
vice.  In  almost  every  instance  they  are  working  hard, 
conscientiously  and  with  the  best  interest  of  your  buyers 
and  your  store  at  heart.  In  all  your  communications, 
therefore,  I  would  urge  you  to  assume  that  they  are 
doing  a  good  job  until  you  are  certain  that  they  are 
not.  Then  you  should  be  constructive  and  explain  to 
them  what  you  want  them  to  do. 

Deliveries — One  source  of  frequent  irritation  is  de¬ 
liveries.  Outside  of  England  and  Germany  it  is  a 
definitely  well  known  fact  that  foreign  manufacturers 
do  not,  and  will  not,  understand  that  a  promise  to 
deliver  at  a  certain  date  is  expected  to  be  fulfilled.  Buy¬ 
ers  may  secure  iron-clad  promises  and  offices  may  set 
up  the  best  of  follow-up  systems,  but  the  fact  will 
always  remain  that  many  deliveries  will  be  delayed.  I 
would  not  advocate  relaxing  efforts  to  secure  prompt 
deliveries,  but  I  would  urge  that  you  see  realities.  You, 
therefore,  should  arrange  your  plans  to  allow  for  a 
reasonable  delay  and  you  should  not  expect  the  foreign 
offices  to  do  the  impossible.  After  all,  they  do  not 
manufacture  the  merchandise ;  they  merely  act  as  agents 
in  securing  it  for  the  stores. 

Sampling — Another  source  of  irritation  is  sampling. 
You  often  consider  your  foreign  offices  very  incompe¬ 
tent  in  their  selections,  but  how  often  do  you  tell  them 
what  kind  of  samples  you  want  and  how  often  do  you 
send  them  either  constructive  criticism  or  commenda¬ 
tion?  Moreowr,  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  were 
asked  to  buy  samples  of  .\merican  novelties  for  a  Ger¬ 
man  store  which  you  never  had  seen  and  you  will 
appreciate  the  difficulties  your  foreign  representatives 
encounter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  sample  in  ten 
is  worthwhile,  it  probably  justifies  the  other  nine  poor 
samples.  Buyers  frequently  do  not  understand  this, 
but  I  think  that  probably  the  reason  is  because  they  are 


charged  with  the  cost  of  the  sample.  For  the  sake  of 
good-will,  therefore,'  it  might  be  well  in  each  organiza¬ 
tion  to  consider  the  question  of  charging  samples  into 
the  general  foreign  overhead  rather  than  into  depart¬ 
ments  directly. 

Time  a  Factor — .'\nother  difficulty  is  distance;  it 
often  seems  that  excessive  time  elapses  lietween  the 
time  you  write  letters  and  the  time  you  receive  replies. 
You  must  remember,  however,  that  most  of  this  time 
is  consumed  by  travel  and  by  correspondence  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  the  other  side,  which  necessarily  take  more 
time  than  in  America. 

Again,  you  often  think  your  foreign  offices  very 
stupid  in  the  letters  they  write.  You  should  understand, 
however,  that  you  are  dealing  with  foreigners  whose 
ideas  may  be  perfectly  sound  but  whose  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  them  in  English  is  poor.  Many  cases  of  apparent 
stupidity,  moreover,  are  your  own  fault,  for  you  fail 
to  explain  your  plans  in  sufficient  detail  or  neglect  to 
give  the  necessary  information  on  your  purposes  and 
wants. 

Establish  Procedures — In  view  of  all  these  sources 
of  irritation  and  misunderstanding,  I  would  recommend 
a  review  of  your  procedures  and  forms  employed  in 
communicating  with  your  foreign  offices.  If  you  do 
not  give  them  sufficient  information,  establish  proced¬ 
ures  that  will  remedy  the  situation.  Ask  your  foreign 
offices  from  time  to  time  what  additional  help  and 
information  they  would  like  to  have.  If  you  do  not 
tell  them  how  well  the  merchandise  they  assist  your 
buyers  to  obtain,  sells,  start  procedures  for  doing  it. 
Re|X)rt  back  on  samples.  Read  the  reports  that  they 
send  to  you  on  merchandise  and  markets  and  use  the 
information  contained.  If  you  think  that  your  buyers 
are  not  being  shown  the  best  resources  abroad,  ask  the 
offices  to  make  a  special  investigation.  Before  sending 
over  special  requests  remember  that  the  offices  are  busy 
all  during  the  Spring  with  buyers  and,  if  possible,  hold 
them  until  the  Fall  season  when  there  is  sufficient  time 
to  do  a  thorough  job.  In  short,  I  urge  you  to  be  good, 
understanding  partners  to  your  foreign  offices ;  to  help 
them  to  help  you;  to  show  them  that  you  see  their 
problems  from  their  point  of  yjew  as  well  as  your 
own ;  and  let  them  know  frequently  that  you  appreciate 
their  efforts.  If  you  do  all  this,  you  will  find  not  only 
more  satisfaction  in  your  work  but  also  greatly  improved 
service. 


The  Uses  of  Research  in  Retail  Distribution 

“Process  invention  has  for  its  aim  the  development 
of  improved  ways  of  making  things  or  doing  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  product  invention  has  for  its  aim 
the  development  of  new  products  or  new  uses  for 
existing  products.  Process  invention  merely  makes 
goods  cheaper,  thus  tending"  flood  the  market; 
product  invention,  on  the  other  hand,  broadens  the 
market,  stimulates  new  wants,  and  increases  the  volume 
of  business.  Naturally,  product  invention  is  an  import¬ 
ant  concern  of  manufacturers,  yet  because  of  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  close  touch  with  the  consumer,  it  is  also  his 
duty  and  privilege  to  seek  to  develop  or  adapt  new  pro¬ 
ducts.” 

Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Pusiness  Administration.  ' 
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DEPARTMENT  STORES  SAVE 

300% 

BY  USING  THE 

EQUITABLE  GARMENT  BAG 


In  our  survey  conducted  in  conjunction  with  leading  department 
stores,  appreciable  economies  in  packing  were  suggested 
through  the  use  of  Garment  Bags. 

Where  set-up  and  folding  boxes  were  used  in 

Alteration  Departments 
Future  Clothing  Deliveries 
Fur  Storage  Transit 
Fur  Pick-up  and  Delivery 
Reserve  Stock  Room 

Garment  bags  were  substituted  because  they  provided  for 
ready-to-wear  delivery,  meant  greater  serviceability  and  elimi- 
nation  of  sun  fading  and  soiling — at  a  saving  of  300%. 

These  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  leading  department  stores, 
and  can  be  yours  also. 

Our  equipment  consists  of  the  finest  and  latest  designed  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  paper  industry — two  color  printing,  perfectly  pasted 
seams  and  shoulders — in  one  operation.  Just  write  for  samples 
and  further  information. 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

314  SCHOLES  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 


Controller’s  Functions  and  Problems 

in  a  Small  Store 

By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  The  Kleinhaus  Store,  Jersey  City 
Controllers’  Congress  Luncheon,  \9th  Annual  Convention,  February  6,  1930 


The  general  functions  of  the  small-store-controller 
are  not  unlike  those  of  his  big  brother.  Broadly, 
he  is  charged  with  planning  the  use  of  capital  and 
safeguarding  profit.  I  say  he,  but  frequently  in  the 
small  store  the  organization  has  not  been  developed 
along  such  definite  lines  to  permit  the  delegation  of  these 
duties  to  a  distinct  person.  The  function  exists  never¬ 
theless,  even  though  it  may  be  over-shadowed  and  be¬ 
clouded  by  merchandising  functions  or  even  though  it 
may  be  divided  between  two  or  more  individuals  who 
in  addition  take  on  other  duties  of  retailing  operation. 
So  I  will  deal  more  definitely  with  the  function  rather 
than  with  the  functionnaire — more  with  the  job  than 
with  the  one  or  ones  called  upon  to  perform  the  job. 
In  this  way  my  conclusions  apply  to  the  store  doing 
$1,000,000  as  well  as  to  the  store  doing  $100,000  vol¬ 
ume. 

General  Management — In  every  retail  organization, 
however  large  or  small,  there  must  of  necessity  be  an 
operating  head.  The  individual  holding  this  position 
may  be  known  as  the  Chief,  the  Big  Boss,  or  General 
Manager.  The  job  theoretically  might  best  be  termed 
General  Management. 

Questions  of  Store  Policy — The  whole  process  of 
retailing  may  be  summed  up  as  the  investment  of  capi¬ 
tal  or  credit  in  merchandise  intended  for  resale  at  a 
profit.  The  fixing  of  the  resale  price  is  based  on  many 
factors ;  probable  competition,  desire  for  profit,  expected 
or  possible  depreciation  of  the  value  of  some  of  the 
merchandise,  the  cost  of  service  to  the  customer  in  dis¬ 
playing,  selling  and  delivering  the  merchandise,  and  the 
cost  of  the  publicity  to  attract  patronage.  There  may 
be  several  other  steps  in  the  performance.  In  each  step 
there  are  questions  of  store  policy  involved.  What  class 
of  merchandise  shall  the  store  deal  in?  Shall  the  store 
be  a  fixed  one-price  store ;  shall  the  profits  be  small 
to  build  large  volume  or  shall  profits  be  large  and  vol¬ 
ume  secondary?  Shall  the  store  make  a  determined 
effort  to  meet  or  beat  competition,  or  make  its  app.'al 
for  patronage  on  lines  other  than  price-exclusive  fas'..- 
ions,  quality  patronage,  or  exceptional  service? 

These  basic  questions  in  large  or  small  stores  are  not 
questions  directly  involving  the  use  or  supervision  of 
capital  and  the  safeguarding  of  profits  until  they  have 
definitely  been  answered  and  stated  in  the  form  of 
positive  policies.  They  are  until  then,  questions  or 


problems  of  general  management,  but  once  stated,  once 
answered,  the  function  of  control  starts. 

Four  Coordinate  Functions — The  usual  retail  pro¬ 
cedure  from  this  point  evolves  into  a  division  of  four 
coordinate  functions — the  merchandise,  the  publicity, 
the  store  management,  and  the  control.  But  in  the 
small  store  we  encounter  something  different — ^the  de¬ 
gree  of  difference  depending  on  the  strength,  the  power, 
the  weight  of  the  controller,  or  I  might  say  the  measure 
of  difference  depending  on  the  importance  attached  to 
the  control-function  even  though  there  be  no  definite 
executive  assigned  to  the  job. 

The  New  Chart — In  the  small  store  the  controller 
or  the  man  charged  with  the  greater  part  of  the  con¬ 
troller’s  duties  is  frequently  the  only  trained,  technical 
man.  Merchandise  men  may  grow  up  like  Topsy;  pub¬ 
licity  men  may  be  born  with  silver  tongues ;  store  mana¬ 
gers  raised  through  the  school  of  experience,  but  a  con¬ 
troller  must  have  acquired  a  te^nical  learning,  a 
foundation  in  bookkeeping  or  accounting  that  is  basic¬ 
ally  behind  his  subconscious  and  often  uncanny  faculty 
of  translating  ideas  and  plans  into  figures,  numerical 
\'alues,  debits,  credits,  losses,  gains,  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties,  and  then  presto,  with  the  skill  of  a  Thurston,  find¬ 
ing  a  mathematical  proof  of  his  translations. 

You  see  then  I  am  placing  this  job  of  control,  in 
the  small  store  field,  right  where  it  belongs,  at  least, 
right  where  every  idea,  every  policy  of  the  management 
may  be  translated  into  something  approaching  a  state¬ 
ment  in  any  of  the  exact  sciences,  where  every  plan 
may  have  a  mathematical  test,  where  every  idea  of 
spending  or  investing  capital  may  have  the  close  study 
of  the  man  charged  with  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the 
investment.  That  changes  entirely  the  picture  of  the 
usual  chart  of  organization,  and  in  place  of  the  custo¬ 
mary  four  coordinate  divisions  drawn  below  the  general 
manager,  my  chart  places  control  next  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  from  the  controller’s  square  the  three 
other  functions  branch  out.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  controller  might  be  well  termed  the  vice-manager. 
.■\fter  the  plans  of  operation  for  the  year  have  been 
finally  decided,  (given  a  good  controller  in  the  small 
store),  the  general  manager  can  phone  the  nearest 
travel  office  for  reservations  for  that  “300  Day  World 
'I'onr’’  he  had  been  dreaming  about. 

I  mean  exactly  this,  that  in  the  small  store  the  con- 


J 


tents  drops  into  its  protected  insulated  com¬ 
partment.  It’s  locked,  safe  from  fire  or  theft. 

A  phone  call  or  card  will  bring  a  Remington 
Rand  specialist  to  your  desk.  His  advice  on  ex¬ 
pansible  fire  protection  for  your  ledgers  will 
prove  invaluable.  Make  an  appointment. . now! 


IF  your  vaults  are  already  overflowing  with 
records  that  must  have  protection,  if  your 
ledgers  must  be  paraded  twice  a  day  to  and  from 
those  vaults,  why  not  bring  vault  protection  to 
the  ledgers  by  means  of  the  Safe-Ledger  Tray? 


This  insulated  equipment  device  brings  fire  pro- 
teaion  to  your  records  at  their  point  of  use. 
Accounts  Receivable  and  Payable  fit  convenient¬ 
ly  into  these  files  for  ready  reference. 

Night  comes,  a  touch  of  the  finger  on  the  trigger 
release  snaps  the  lid  into  position  for  closing. 
A  slight  push  by  hand  and  the  tray  with  its  con¬ 


Safe  Cabinet  Division 


Remington  Rand 
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troller  can  make  his  position  superior  to  an<l  snper- 
\”isory  of  the  merchandise,  publicity,  and  store  mana¬ 
ger’s  functions.  I  hope  that  if  there  are  some  of  these 
luminaries  present,  they  are  representatives  of  large 
stores.  I  would  feel  safer  thinking  that  they  were. 

I  will  show  the  relationship  of  the  small  store  control¬ 
ler,  the  one-man  circus,  the  Joe  Cook  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  the  other  retail  dignitaries. 

Merchandising  Defined — One  of  the  best  definitions 
of  merchandising  is  the  one  taught  in  the  Macy  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Executives — “The  function  of  bringing 
about  the  most  advantageous  proportions  between  stocks, 
sales,  and  gross  profits.”  How  is  the  function  of  mer¬ 
chandise  management  carried  on  in  the  small  store? 
In  some  stores  we  have  the  Big  Chief  personally  select¬ 
ing  merchandise,  in  others  he  supervises  some  depart¬ 
ments  and  selects  the  merchandise  for  others.  Again 
he  mav  supervise  all  or  some  departments  and  select 
or  buy  for  none.  In  other  stores  a  merchandise  manager, 
apart  from  the  store  owner  or  general  manager,  may 
supervise  and  buy  or  supervise  alone,  depending  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  size  of  the  store  and  other  duties,  such 
as  publicity,  store  management  and  even  duties  of  con¬ 
trol,  may  be  his.  But  irrespective  of  who  is  charged 
with  the  duties  of  the  function,  the  function  itself  is 
clearly  defined. 

Merchandise  Managers*  Positions  in  Small  Stores — 
What  do  we  find  outside  of  those  men  who  are  store 
owners,  men  who  have  grown  up  from  buyerships.  mer¬ 
chants  all  tried  and  true  with  plenty  of  experience  in 
selling,  plenty  of  experience  in  buying  with  probably  a 
good  sense  of  style  rightness  and  a  splendid  knowledge 
of  human  nature  so  specifically  of  value  in  handling 
sales  clerks  and  customers?  Occasionally  we  find  as  a 
merchandise  man,  a  controller,  a  man,  control-office 
bred,  but  who  through  store  wide  experience  and  store¬ 
wide  contacts  is  filling  the  merchandise  job.  Returning 
to  our  definition  of  merchandising,  we  find  the  word 
“proportion,”  that  is  used  in  the  sense  of  proportion 
between  stocks,  sales,  and  gross  profits.  Does  not  this 
immediately  bring  up  the  idea  of  figures,  numerical 
proportions?  Similarly,  in  any  well  organized  activity 
must  not  plans  be  made  for  the  direction  of  the  activity 
charts  for  sailing  our  ship  toward  the  comfortable  and 
sheltered  harbor  of  net  profits  and  dividends?  Thus 
plans  for  these  “proportions”  must  be  laid  by  the  plan¬ 
ner.  the  acknowledged  controller,  with  the  help  and 
agreement  of  others,  of  course,  if  we  are  to  have  the 
necessary  cooperation  to  bring  our  plans  to  a  success¬ 
ful  culmination. 

And  in  the  small  store  who  else  can  so  well  safeguard 
the  plans  as  the  controller?  The  carrying  out  of  store 
merchandise  policy,  questions  of  price  lines,  unit  control 
may  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  merchandise  man 
of  the  small  store. 

Merchandise  Manager  and  Controller  One  —  But 
specifically,  dollar  control  of  stocks,  open  to  buy,  planned 
sales,  initial  markup,  control  of  markdowns,  maintained 
markup,  and  stock  shortages  are  best  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  controller,  naturally  a  strong  controller,  in  the 
small  store.  Since  in  every  store,  large  and  small,  there 
is  some  overlapping  between  the  merchandise  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  controller’s  functions,  the  question  may 
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arise  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  merchandise  manager  in 
a  small  store.  Since  his  duties,  outside  of  those  genet-  - 1 
ally  interlocking  with  the  ones  of  the  controller  are  H 
those  that  may  be  taken  on  in  part  by  the  publicity  j  | 
manager  and  the  buyers,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  along  | 
without  the  merchandise  manager  in  person,  but  we  j  i 
must  recognize  that  we  are  not  eliminating  the  function,  h 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  horizon  is  close — his  l  l 
field  narrow — the  small  store  controller  is  in  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  the  various  steps  of  the  retail  performance  than 
the  large  store  controller.  Conditions  may  be  observed  ! 
long  before  a  historical  report  may  be  prepared.  Con-  i 
ditions  may  be  forced  to  his  attention  before  a  periodic 
history  may  be  presented  for  attention  through  a  graph. 

In  his  supervision  of  merchandising  the  controller 
is  apt  to  attempt  too  much.  He  must  1^  careful  not  to 
have  so  many  checks,  so  many  statistics  that  his  pri-  i 
mary  report  on  stocks,  sales,  markdowns,  and  other 
data  will  reach  him  too  late  to  be  of  any  but  historical  s 
value.  ! 

Small  Store  Controller  in  Publicity  Work — Who  is 
the  Publicity  Manager,  in  the  small  store?  Primarily, 
he  is  either  a  good  copy  writer  or  general  advertisii^ 
man.  or  a  grown-up  display  man.  He  may  frequently 
buy  for  or  merchandise  one  or  more  departments.  He 
may  have  had  similar  e.xperience  in  other  small  stores 
or  tnay  be  a  home-grown  product — one  of  the  store’s 
own.  But  the  fact  that  one  of  the  basic  requirements 
(»f  his  job.  the  iK)wer  of  imaginative  display-ad-writing 
imagination  is  akin  to  art.  ix)etry  (no.  it  is  art) 
makes  him  nearer  an  artist  than  a  cold,  deep-thinking, 
figure-conscious  executive.  Give  him  a  free  hand  and 
he’ll  run  away  with  an  advertising  budget.  He’d  just 
as  soon  spend  twelve  months’  apj)ropriation  in  one  i 
month,  with  the  best  intent  of  course.  I  am  speaking  | 
now  of  the  publicity  man  in  the  small  store  and  1  hojx; 
there  is  none  within  stone’s  throw. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  disparaging.  I  prefer  to  give 
him  plenty  of  authority  in  determining  the  methods  of  j 
publicity,  the  kind  and  media  of  advertising.  I  look  to  i 
him  as  supreme  in  his  decision  as  to  the  advertising 
value  and  possibilities  of  certain  merchandise,  as  to  the 
timeliness  of  storewide  events,  but,  as  a  small  store  con¬ 
troller,  I  believe  that  even  though  one  of  the  firm  be  1 

the  publicity  manager,  the  planning  of  the  appropria-  ! 

tions,  of  the  make-up  of  the  budget,  the  checking  of 
the  actual  expenditures  against  the  budget  or  plan,  also 
the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  plan  to  fit  unexpected 
conditions,  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  controller, 

I  would  leave  the  planning  of  store  promotion  to  the 
publicity  director  in  all  phases,  let  me  repeat,  except  the 
function  of  the  controller,  the  safeguarding  of  profit, 
must  not  be  neglected. 

Relation  of  Controller  to  Function  of  Store  Manage¬ 
ment — By  this  I  mean  the  service  operations,  the  plant 
upkeep.  Rarely  in  the  small  store  is  this  function  sepa¬ 
rate  from  any  other.  In  some  cases  we  find  the  re- 
sijonsibilities  divided  between  two  or  more  executives 
who  also  take  part  in  the  operation  of  other  functions. 
Sometimes  one  jjerson  assumes  the  more  important 
duties  of  store  management  in  conjunction  with  mer- 
clnndise  operation  or  publicity.  Occasionally  a  big  part 
of  th;  job  is  directly  a  part  of  the  controller’s  work. 


Weber  &  Heilbroner 
have  ach  eved  hif^hly 
litacttcal  liKlUiiiK  results 
;vith  th's  pleasitiK  W'hit- 
inpr  Celestialite  of  modi- 
fie<l  nuMlernisttc  <lesiRn. 
What  can  we  su^^est  for 
your  store? 


WlKther  you  are  undecided  between  this 
kind  of  light  or  that — whether  you  favor 
extremism  or  the  practical — one  fact  stands 
out  clearly  regarding  light  for  department 
or  other  stores. 

No  other  illumination  can  compare  in 
definite,  practical  all  round  dollars  and 
cents  results,  as  Whiting  Celestialite — the 
Daylike  Lighting. 

It  is  perfect  illumination — requires  less 
upkeep — gives  greater  illumination  per 
square  foot,  without  glare,  for  less  money 
than  other  types  of  fixtures. 

We  have  demonstrated  this  fact  for 
twenty-five  years  and  that’s  why  the  most 


important  stores  of  this  country,  are 
lighted  by  Whiting  Celestialite. 

If  you  could  get  along  without  artifi¬ 
cial  lighting,  you’d  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  ordinary  Daylight — in  fact  there  is 
nothing  better. 

But  —  you  have  to  use  man  made 
light,  so  why  not  get  the  best  and  nearest 
approach  to  Daylight,  and  that’s — Whiting 
Celestialite. 

Keep  these  things  in  mind.  You  can’t 
buy  better  illumination  for  the  price.  It 
is  practical,  no  glare — will  help  to  increase 
sales  with  low  upkeep  cost.  Designs  to 
your  liking. 


Mfi  to 

1  •  j  j  XX*  «.»*  TT  X  XX  X  XJ 

Licensed  under 

Src'.  Tenni*^  Buildtag 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


©elest  ial  jle 
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An  analysis  of  the  elements  of  the  store  management  The  problem  of  e’x'pense  reduction  is  largely  up  to  ' 
function  in  any  store  would  find  many  that  overlap  the  the  small  store  controller.  Success  in  this  direction 
controller’s  function.  In  a  small  store  these  are  fre-  will  certainly  be  rewarded.  By  means  of  a  carefully  U 
quently  looked  upon  as  being  his  because  in  general  worked  out  budget  of  controllable  expense,  a  small  store 
they  are  steps  leading  to  the  building  up  of  the  statis-  controller  should  be  able  to  do  much  that  will  help  the 
tical  and  financial  accounts  under  his  control,  more  average  small  store  come  out  of  the  red  for  1930.  Last  || 
specifically,  checking,  attendance  for  payroll;  author-  year  was  a  difficult  one  for  small  stores;  the  present  n 
izing  charges ;  handling  credit  checks ;  returns ;  refunds ;  one  presents  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  controller  to  ^ 
and  adjustments;  receiving;  marking;  protection  ser-  make  his  mark  in  the  store  organization  despite  pre- 
vice;  and  cash  and  wrapping  service.  But  beyond  this  vious  difficulties.  I  understand  silver  has  reached  the  (. 
list  there  is  another  list  of  duties  of  the  store  manage-  lowest  price  in  history.  This  would  be  a  good  time  for 
ment  and  of  the  business  such  as  repairs  and  upkeep  of  us  to  reline  our  clouds. 

building,  fixtures,  personnel  work,  salary  and  wage  This  problem  is  comparatively  easier,  I  might  say,  ,, 
plans,  heat,  garage,  delivery,  purchase  of  supplies.  briefly,  by  the  recognition  of  what  the  function  can  do.  ^ 

About  twenty-five  cents  of  every  dollar  a  customer  The  small  store’s  success  for  1930  is  going  to  depend  | 
leaves  with  a  store  is  spent  through  the  function  of  oo,  first,  how  it  is  going  to  make  itself  individual,  and 
store  management.  Even  the  small  store  has  come  to  includes  community  tie-up,  and,  second,  how  it  ■ 

realize  the  necessity  for  planning  or  budgeting  such  ex-  will  operate  in  the  face  of  declining  prices  or  declining  I 
penditures,  and  while  not  much  has  been  accomplished  volume  at  a  satisfactory  expense  ratio.  This  certainly  | 
in  scientific  expense  budgeting,  some  stores  are  at  least  places  a  big  job  in  front  of  your  controller.  You  must 
attempting  to  work  from  some  plan,  flexible  though  it  realize  that  the  controller’s  function  is  really  the  pro-  ■ 
may  be.  Plan  or  no  plan,  budget  or  no  budget,  those ,  duct  of  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  retail-  I 
responsible  for  the  control  have  the  knowledge  of  ser-  ing-  These  words  are  Dr.  Briscoe’s.  Everything  points  | 
vice  requirements  and  methods  but  one  having  only  the  to  planning,  planning.  But  in  this  planning,  let  us  sur- 
knowledge  of  mechanical  operation,  or  merely  mechan-  round  our  optimism  with  caution.  ■ 

ical  aptitude  is  not  the  one  to  hold  the  purse  strings.  _  * 


How  the  Small  Store  Controller  Can  Make  the 
Most  of  His  Joh — Tact,  that  ability  to  handle  people 
tactfully,  is  of  primary  importance.  By  the  clever  use 
of  tact,  inexact,  careless  methods  of  buyers  and  sales 
clerks  can  be  remedied.  Inexactness  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  every  controller. 

What  good  are  sales  records  if  the  underlying  sales 
checks  are  not  correct,  if  multiple  department  checks 
of  which  the  small  store  has  many,  are  not  properly 
written  ? 

What  good  are  purchase  records  if  the  buyer  is  care¬ 
less  in  afl^ing  his  retail?  Tact  plus  the  ability  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  train  those  around  him  are  two  valuable  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  efficient  controller. 

The  necessity  for  self-education  must  be  very  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  small  store  controller — education  along  lines 
that  permit  him  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  field 
and  what  new  methods  he  may  adopt  for  his  own  store. 
The  small  store  controller  should  assume  as  a  respon¬ 
sible  part  of  his  own  job  with  or  without  a  definite  as¬ 
signment.  the  problems  of  insurance,  taxation  and  ex¬ 
pense  reduction. 

I  mention  insurance  and  taxation  because  I  have 
found  through  investigation  that  few  small  store  con¬ 
trollers  handle  these  matters.  Taxation  matters  are 
usually  taken  care  of  by  outside  tax  specialists  or  ac¬ 
countants.  Our  tax  problems  are  not  so  great  or  so 
complicated  that  we  cannot  take  care  of  them  ourselves 
in  a  vast  number  of  instances.  Insurance  matters  are 
generally  left  to  one  of  the  firm  or  the  general  mana¬ 
ger,  I  have  found.  Until  1922  when  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Controllers  Association,  here  in 
New  York,  supervision  of  insurance  was  not  one  of 
my  duties.  But  when  I  laid  down  an  insurance  plan 
that  I  had  gleaned  from  a  group  meeting  and  had  the 
plan  approved,  insurance  matters  became  one  of  my 
jobs  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  saved  about 
$400  annually  through  the  plan,  thanks  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Group. 


Active  Cooperation  Requested 

on  1929  Departmental  Information  Returns 

Here  is  an  interesting  report  on  the  1929  Depart¬ 
mental  Information  Returns  received  to  date.  The  in¬ 
coming  returns  have  been  classified  as  to  sales  volume 
and  type  of  store,  corresponding  with  the  classification 
which  will  be  used  in  tabulating  finished  returns.  These 
departmental  figures  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
return  sent  to  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search.  The  latter  deals  with  Operating  Expense  Fig¬ 
ures  for  department  and  specialty  stores  as  a  whole, 
while  the  figures  we  request  are  departmental  and  re¬ 
sult  annually  in  departmental  reports  on  merchandise 
statistics  and  operating  expenses,  not  covered  by  the 
Harvard  Bureau. 

Returns  received  by  us  to  date  from  stores  in  the 
$1,(X)0,000  to  $2,000,000  class  and  the  $2,000,000  to 
$5,000,000  class  have  been  especially  satisfactory  in 
number.  While  additional  returns  from  the  stores  in 
these  two  classes  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  finished  reports  for  those  classes, 
we  must  have  materially  more  reports  in  addition  to 
those  already  received  from  the  stores  in  the  following 
classes,  to  secure  fully  satisfactory  results  in  these  other 
groups : 

Department  Stores  with  annual  sales  of  $5,000,000 
to  $10,000,000. 

Department  Stores  with  annual  sales  of  over 

$10,000,000. 

Department  Stores  with  annual  sales  of  under 

$1,000,000. 

Specialty  Stores  with  annual  sales  of  over  $1,000,000. 

Specialty  Stores  with  annual  sales  of  under  $1,000,000. 

With  these  additional  returns  in  hand  a  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  final  report  will  be  assured.  To  secure  them 
we  will  accept  any  questionnaire  received  on  or  before 
April  10. 

We  earnestly  request  your  active  cooperation. 
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Interior  Decorating  Service 
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Organization  of  Interior  Decorating  Service  in  Department 
Stores,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  27  pages — Association  members — no 
charge.  Additional  copies,  $1.00. 

This  is  the  first  survey  on  this  subject  which  has  ever 
been  conducted. 

Detailed  information  was  obtained  from  many  of  the 
leading  department  stores  of  the  country  on  how  they 
operate  this  service  for  customers.  Both  the  question¬ 
naire  and  the  personal  interview  methods  were  used. 
Thirty-five  stores  supplied  information  by  question¬ 
naire. 

The  final  report  gives  a  resume  of  the  best  current 
practices  in  dejyartment  stores  as  to  the  function,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  promotion  of  this  service,  and  outlines 
the  duties  of  the  personnel  of  this  department  and  of 
allied  departments  in  carrying  on  this  service.  This 
summary  is  sub-divided  according  to  the  size  of  the 
interior  decorating  departments  in  order  to  make  the 
survey  of  more  direct  value  to  stores. 

The  subject  headings  of  the  report  indicate  the  topics 
covered:  Function,  Customers  for  this  Service,  Degree 
of  Serv’ice  Given,  Organization,  Merchandise  Depart¬ 


ments  Serv’ed,  Duties,  Promotion  of  Service,  Analysis 
of  Store  Advertising,  Accounting,  Relation  between 
Interior  Decorators  and  Salespeople,  Operation,  Other 
Store  Services  Involving  Interior  Decorating  Training. 
Problems  of  Service,  Some  Questions  to  Consider  in 
starting  an  Interior  Decorating  Service,  How  an  In¬ 
terior  Decorating  Service  in  One  Store  Operates. 

Stores  may  give  customers  interior  decorating  ser¬ 
vice  without  a  large  organized  department.  One  store 
reported  as  many  as  twenty-one  staff  specialists  in  the 
department,  but  a  number  of  stores  are  giving  similar 
services  to  customers  with  one  or  two  interior  decora¬ 
tors. 

In  presenting  this  report  to  our  members,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  information  which  it  contains  will  be  found  to 
lie  of  value  and  interest  not  only  to  those  who  are 
conducting  an  interior  decorating  service  to  customers 
at  the  present  time,  but  also  to  those  stores  which  are 
contemplating  the  inauguration  of  such  a  service  feature. 

Any  member-store  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  may  obtain  one  copy  of  this  report  without 
charge  by  addressing — Bureau  of  Research  and  Infor¬ 
mation,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  .I4th  .Street,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Additional  cojiies 
may  also  be  obtained  for  the  charge  of  $1.00. 


SAVE  THE  FINGERS 


AND  THE  MERCHANDISE 


You  do  both  by  using  the  new  Kimball  “Silver-tipt”  pin  tickets. 
The  pins  have  perfectly  round  points  that  will  not  prick,  cut, 
scratch,  tear  or  in  any  way  injure  lingers  or  merchandise.  They 
are  also  fastest  to  attach,  hence  most  economical  to  use. 

You  tvill  want  to  see  ** Silver- tipt^* 
so  write  us  for  samples  now. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO.  ^ 

Established  1876 

307  West  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Wciji  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  'or  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Merchandise  Questionnaires — How  Formulated  and  Used 

In  Jewelry — Girls"  Apparel — House  Furnishings 


The  salesperson  must  know  her  merchandise.  The 
customer  has  become  increasingly  well  informed 
in  regard  to  the  qualities  she  desires  in  her  pur¬ 
chases.  The  problem  facing  the  store  is  the  necessity 
of  getting  across  to  the  salesperson  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  anwer  the  customer’s  ques¬ 
tions. 

Many  stores  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  the 
use  of  merchandise  questionnaires.  The  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  of  Boston  has  been  using  the  questionnaire 
method  for  some  years.  Through  the  courtesy  and  co¬ 
operation  of  Miss  Mary  Hopkins.  Training  Director,  the 
following  exix)sition  of  the  methods  of  compiling  a 
merchandise  questionnaire,  along  with  examples  of  those 
being  used  in  the  store  at  present,  is  published. 

Method  of  Compiling 

1.  Object  of  making  a  questionnaire 

1.  To  give  new  salesj>eople  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  fundamental  merchandise  knowledge  that 
they  will  need  to  answer  customers’  questions 
intelligently. 

2.  To  have  an  exchange  of  ideas  among  the  sales¬ 
people  who  have  been  in  the  de])artment  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

3.  To  gain  co-operation  of  regular  salesi)eople  in 
answering  questions  of  new  salesi)eople. 

11,  Department  Managers'  Plan 
Part  1.  Building  Set  of  Questions 

a.  The  Department  Managers  gather  the  salespeople 
together  three  or  four  days  before  starting  ques- 
ti(jnnaire  and  give  them : 

l.  The  "Object  of  Making  a  Questionnaire’’  as 
stated  in  No.  1. 

2.  Two  or  three  good  sample  questions.  For 
example,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
straight-line  inlaid  linoleum  and  a  molded  in¬ 
laid  linoleum?  What  is  meant  by  a  clock  being 
“out  of  heat’’?  How  may  a  camera  (not  a 
fixed  focus)  be  adjusted  so  that  it  can  be  used 
as  a  fixed  focus  camera? 

3.  Salespeople  make  a  list  of  as  many  questions 
as  possible  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  De¬ 
partment  Manager  collects  them  and  sends 
them  to  the  Training  Department. 


Part  2.  Compilini;  Answers  to  Completed  Set  of  Ques¬ 
tions 

a.  TyjHjd  sets  of  questions  arranged  according  to 
subjects  by  the  Training  Department  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  salespeople  for  compiling  answers 
two  or  three  days  before  department  meeting  so 
that  salespeople  can  give  careful  thought  to  an¬ 
swers.  This  stej)  is  most  inqxirtant. 

1).  At  a  de])artment  meeting,  the  answers  to  each 
([uestion  are  freely  discussed.  The  questions  not 
considered  good  are  omitted  at  this  ixjint. 

c.  The  answers  decided  ujjon  by  the  group  are 
written  by  some  one  appointed  to  act  as  secretary 
for  the  meetings.  The  answers  are  collected  by 
a  representative  from  the  Training  Department 
who  is  always  present  when  all  answers  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

d.  The  Department  Manager  and  the  Training  De¬ 
partment  then  put  the  answers  into  final  form. 

e.  In  the  last  meeting,  the  Department  Manager 
reads  the  questions  and  answers  to  the  sales¬ 
people,  so  as  to  lx;  sure  that  they  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  correct  answers. 

Part  3.  How  this  method  is  to  be  used 

Part  1.  Method  of  Distribution — 
a.  Copies  of  (piestions  only  are  given  by  the 
lulucational  Department  to  salespeo])le  who 
heli)ed  in  compiling  the  questionnaire,  if  they 
so  desire. 

1).  Coines  of  (piestions  only  are  given  by  the 
Educational  Dejiartment  to  all  nno  rccjiilar 
salespeople  and  to  those  who  were  not  in  the 
department  at  the  time  the  questionnaire  was 
compiled. 

c.  ( )ne  key  is  given  to  the  Deijartment  Manager 
to  he  used  by  him  as  a  reference,  hut  not  by 
the  salespeople.  The  other  key  is  kept  on  file 
in  the  Educational  Department. 

Part  2.  Method  of  Testing 

a.  New  salespeople  are  called  back  to  the  Training 
Department  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  for  an 
oral  test. 

b.  The  following  rating  card  is  sent  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager  after  the  test  is  given,  so  that  he 
can  check  it.  The  duplicate  rating  card  is  kept 
on  file  in  the  Training  Department. 


Fifty 

Thousand 
Users 
Can’t  Be 
Wrong 

Some  of  the  Fifty 


The  Larkin  Company,  Buffalo 
BoffS  &  Pittsburgh 

H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bros.,  Trenton 
John  C.  Macinnes  Co.,  Worcester 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington 
Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co^  Newark 
CromsT'Cassels,  Miami 
Hcohschlid,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore 
W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Chicago 
StrawbridM  &  Clothier,  Phila. 

Elder  &  Johnston  Co.,  Daryton 
Herpol^eimer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 
E.  Atkinson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis 
Smith-Kasson  Co.,  Cincinnati 
The  Bailey  Co.,  Cleveland 
Hike  Kumier  Co.,  Dayton 
Wm.  Filena*s  Sons  Co.,  Boston 
John  W.  Thomas  Co.,  Minneapolis 
John  C.  Lewis  Co.,  Louisville 

E.  E.  Atkinson  St  Co.,  St.  Paul 
Stem  Brothers,  New  York  City 
Wurzburg  D.  G.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 
Rainie-Bvbour  Co.,  Toledo 

The  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati 

Martin’s,  Brooklyn 

John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati 

The  Gilchrist  C<^  Boston 

Powers  Mercantile  Co.,  Minneapcdis 

Armbruster's,  Inc.,  Columbus 

F.  A  R.  Lazvus  Co.,  Columbus 
Palais  Royal,  Washington 

The  Metr<mlitan,  Dayton 
Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  Sknix  City 
Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington 
The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis 
H.  St  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati 
The  Fair  Store  Co.,  Cincinnati 
L.  S..  Donaldson  Co.t  Minneapolis 
Allen  W.  Hinkel  Co.,  Wichita 
Crowley,  Milner  St  C^.  Detroit 
la.Saile  St  Koch  Co.,  Toledo 
N.  Snellenberg  Co.,  Phila. 

LaMode,  Inc.,  Cincinnati 
L.  S.  Ayres  Co.,  Indianapolis 
G  T«  Sherer  Co.,  Worcester 
L.  S.  Bird  Co.,  Detroit 
W.  M.  Whitney  Co.,  Albany 
Geo.  Wyman  Co,^  Bend 
E.  G  Minas  Co.,  Hammond 
W«  A.  McNaught<m  Co.,  Muncie 
Kobacker’s,  Inc.,  Columbus 
R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston 
J.  R.  Jones  Sons,  Kalamazoo 
Davis  Compcmy,  Chicago 
Sibley,  Lindsay  St  Curr  Co.,  Rochester 
^huneman’t  &  Mannheimer’s,  St.  Paul 
Carroll  St  Klug,  Portage 
Stone  St  Thomas,  Inc.,  Wheeling 
The  Fordyce  Co.,  Youngstown 


Flexotile  Applied  Over  Old  Woo<l  Floor 

ASK  THOSE  WHO 
USE  THEM 

Attractive 
Practical 
Wear  Resisting 
Clean  Easily 
Easy  to  Walk  on 
Easy  to  Work  on 


( Iriginal  \V(xk1  Floor 


Setui  for  Samples  and  Data.  Have  our  etifiineer  inspect 
your  building,  and  submit  detailed  report  on  its  appli¬ 
cability  in  your  store. 

All  work  done  at  night — no  interruption  to  business 
— at  75c  or  less  per  sq.  ft. 

Installed  under  the  direct  supervision  of 

C.  R.  LANE 

meeting  every  condition  satisfactorily. 


Any  Color 
Any  Effect 


Flexotile  Floor  Co. 

Rockford,  III. 


Laid  %  inch 
thick  over 
present  floor 
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RATING  CARD 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Report  on 

Mercbnndise  Quoetionnnire  Teat 

Name  . 

Department  . 

Date  Issued  .  Date  to  test 

.  Date  tested 

Questions  not  answered  satisfactorily 

Rating  . 

Beae  of  Rating 
Satisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 


c.  Salespeople  will  be  given  a  second  chance  unless 
there  is  a  marked  lack  of  power. 

d.  All  discipline  will  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  Manager  unless  the  salespeople  show 
a  decided  lack  of  interest  and  power.  In  such 
cases,  the  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Department. 


Merchandise  Questionnaire  For  Jewelry 


8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 

20. 


21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 

28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


38. 

39. 

40. 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


45. 

46. 


Will  gold  plate  wear  off? 

Will  gold  plate  make  one’s  skin  black? 

Does  every  metal  tarnish? 

What  ?ire  real  stones? 

Of  what  is  bakelite  made  ? 

How  can  one  tell  real  amber  from  bakelite? 

What  is  the  difference  between  French  crystal  and 
rock  crystal? 

How  can  one  tell  real  crystal  from  imitation? 
What  is  etched  crystal? 

Of  what  is  galalith  made? 

What  are  rondels? 

What  are  baguettes  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  baguettes  and 
chanels  ? 

Are  earrings  returnable? 

Do  we  guarantee  jewelry? 

What  type  of  earring  is  best  for  evening? 

For  afternoon  what  style  earring  is  suitable? 

What  style  earring  should  be  worn  for  street  and 
sports  wear? 

What  type  of  person  wears  the  stud  earring? 

The  long  earring  is  worn  effectively  by  what  type 
of  person? 

What  stones  are  in  good  taste  for  evening  wear? 
For  afternoon  what  stones  are  good  taste  ? 

What  are  the  best  type  of  beads  for  sports  wear? 
Is  root  coral  real  coral? 


47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 


Why  are  the  round  coral  beads  more  expensive 
than  the  root  coral? 

What  is  the  difference  between  Russian  lapis  lazuli 
and  Swiss  lapis? 

Will  ankle  bracelets  tear  the  hose? 

What  type  of  bead  should  be  worn  with  a  V  neck¬ 
line? 

What  type  of  beads  are  best  with  a  round  neddine? 
A  square  neckline  is  best  with  what  type  of  bead? 
With  a  side  neckline  what  beads  are  best? 

In  what  four  lengths  do  chokers  come? 

What  type  of  person  can  wear  the  large,  round 
choker  that  is  not  graduated? 

What  stones  are  best  for  brunettes? 

What  stones  do  blondes  wear  most  effectively? 

Do  bracelets  come  in  sizes? 

Does  the  copper,  finished  sun  tan  jewelry  tarnish 
the  skin? 

Of  what  are  cameos  made? 

To  whom  are  cameos  particularly  becoming? 
What  is  the  difference  between  lOK  and  14K 
cameos?  Why  do  14K  cost  so  much  more? 

What  are  the  popular  prices  of  cameos? 

Where  is  real  jet  found? 

How  can  one  tell  real  jet  from  imitation? 

Of  what  is  French  jet  made?  What  distinguishes 
it? 

How  are  rhinestones  made? 

What  is  the  difference  between  precious  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones? 

What  is  plated  gold? 

What  is  white  gold? 

What  is  gold  fill? 

What  is  sterling  silver? 

What  determines  the  price  of  rhinestone  jewelry? 
What  determines  the  price  of  imitation  crystal? 
When  should  wooden  jewelry  be  worn? 


Merchandise  Questionnaire- 
Girls’  Coats  and  Dresses 


General  Questions 

1.  What  lines  of  merchandise  do  we  carry  in  Depart¬ 
ment  86? 

2.  What  is  the  range  in  ages? 

3.  What  does  a  large  6  mean? 

4.  Where  would  you  direct  a  customer  for  a  regular 
6  year  size? 

5.  Where  are  the  departments  that  carry  merchandise 
related  to  this  department? 

If  a  customer  cannot  find  garments  large  enough 
in  this  department,  where  would  you  send  her? 
Why  does  selling  in  Department  86  require  es¬ 
pecially  good  salesmanship? 

Does  the  store  charge  for  alterations?  How  much? 
Does  the  store  charge  for  pin  fittings? 

What  colors  are  suitable  for  a  blond  child? 

Which  ones  are  best  for  a  brunette? 


6. 


7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
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12.  What  opportunity  is  there  in  this  department  for 
suggestive  selling? 

13.  What  is  the  newest  vogue  for  dressing  sisters? 

14.  In  general,  what  would  you  suggest  to  customers 
regarding  the  size  of  children’s  clothes? 

15.  How  can  you  tell  the  size  of  a  garment  from  the 
color  of  the  tickets  ? 

16.  WHiat  should  you  write  on  the  back  of  a  price 
ticket  and  what  should  you  do  with  the  lower  part  ? 

17.  What  is  the  importance  of  want  slips? 

18.  W'hat  is  a  Promise  Book  and  how  is  it  used? 

19.  If  a  customer  likes  everything  about  a  garment 
except  the  color,  what  would  you  do? 

20.  What  are  your  stock  duties? 

21.  Why  is  it  necessary  always  to  replace  stock  after 
you  have  finished  with  a  customer? 

22.  What  is  the  scheme  for  display  in  the  department  ? 

Wool  Dres-^es 

1.  What  materials  are  found  in  girls’  wool  dresses? 

2.  Are  they  “all  wool?’’ 

3.  Which  type  of  dress  is  more  popular,  a  two-piece 
or  one-piece  dress? 

4.  Does  a  two-piece  dress  make  a  young  child  look 
old? 

5.  W’hich  is  better  for  a  girl  with  a  large  abdomen, 
a  one-piece  or  two-piece  dress? 

6.  What  type  of  child  looks  well  in  a  belted  dress? 

7.  Which  sleeve  is  more  popular,  a  raglan  or  set-in 
sleeve  ? 


Packaging 

BUILDS  BUSINESS 

Your  customers  like  Unit  Packaging  because  of  its  convenience  . . . 
cleanliness  .  .  .  protection.  The  merchandise  comes  to  them  in 
the  original  package  .  .  .  intact  .  .  .  undamaged  . . .  unsoiled.  Thus 
is  created  good  will  .  . .  that  builds  business. 

Another  important  business-building  advantage  is  the  saving  of  time 
...  in  unpacking  .  .  .  checking  .  .  .  storing .  .  .  delivering.  Result — 
increase  of  selling  hours  .  .  .  improved  service . .  .  larger  turnover  .  .  . 
greater  volume  of  business  and  profits. 

H  &  D  Package  Engineers  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  you  and  your 
supplies  so  that  both  get  the  benefits  of  unit  packaging.  Your  mer¬ 
chandising  depanments  will  welcome  this  new-day  method  of  packing. 

THE  HINDE  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

US5  DacotuT  Straat  Sandufky,  Ohio 

HINDE  5k  DALCH-'^f SHIPPING  BOXES 


8.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  raglan  sleeve? 

9.  Would  you  advise  washing  wool  dresses? 

10.  Do  wool  dresses  dye  satisfactorily? 

11.  How  can  you  tell  an  imported  all  wool  dress? 

12.  Will  Jersey  .stretch? 

13.  What  is  Kasha? 

14.  Name  some  good  adjectives  that  you  would  use  to 
describe  Kasha  and  Serge. 

15.  What  is  a  regulation  dress? 

16.  W'hat  kind  of  wool  regulation  dresses  do  we  carry? 
Silk  Dresses 

1.  What  materials  are  found  in  silk  dresses? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  silk  dress? 

3.  Can  a  silk  dress  l)e  laundered? 

4.  What  is  Pongee? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Pongee? 

6.  How  should  Pongee  be  laundered? 

7.  W'hat  is  the  largest  size  dress  that  hangs  straight 
from  the  shoulder? 

8.  Is  smocking  new? 

9.  If  a  silk  dress  is  trimmed  with  pleating  would  you 
advise  laundering? 

10.  What  is  Crepe-de-chine  ? 

11.  What  is  printed  Crepe? 

12.  What  is  Celanese? 

13.  W'^hat  selling  jKjints  would  you  emphasize  when 
showing  a  Celanese  dress? 
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14.  Name  some  jjood  adjectiv'es  that  would  describe 
Celanese  ? 

15.  Why  do  we  not  carry  Rayon  dresses? 

16.  What  is  a  Tony  Sarg  Print? 

17.  Can  they  be  laundered? 

Cotton  Wash  Dresses 

1.  What  materials  do  we  have  in  wash  dresses? 

2.  What  is  the  largest  size  dress  with  bloomers? 

3.  Why  is  an  English  print  more  expensive  than  a 
domestic  print? 

4.  What  would  you  show  a  customer  who  asks  for 
a  practical  school  dress  that  will  launder  well? 

5.  What  are  some  good  selling  points  for  Anderson 
gingham  ? 

6.  Do  we  guarantee  that  colored  wash  dresses  will 
not  fade? 

7.  How  would  you  advise  laundering  them? 

8.  Will  they  shrink? 

9.  How  would  you  answer  this  question,  “Can  I  send 
this  cotton  dress  to  the  laundry  ?” 

10.  What  kind  of  cotton  regulation  dresses  do  we 
carry? 

11.  What  is  a  feasant  dress? 

12.  What  kinds  of  dresses  do  we  have  for  confirmation 
and  graduation? 

13.  Can  they  be  washed? 

14.  What  are  linen,  Hnon,  devonshire,  chambray,  ging¬ 
ham.  prints,  voile? 

15.  How  would  you  approach  a  customer  who  is  ex¬ 
amining  : 

a.  An  Anderson  gingham  dress  ? 

b.  A  Celanese  dress  ? 

c.  A  tailored  spring  coat  ? 

d.  A  georgette  party  frock? 

Party  Dresses 

1.  What  are  the  most  popular  materials  used  for 
party  dresses? 

2.  How  should  most  party  dresses  be  cleaned^ 

3.  Why  does  embroidered  voile  make  a  suitable  party 
frock  for  a  young  girl? 

4.  Why  does  Celanese  make  a  suitable  party  frock 
for  a  young  girl? 

5.  How  can  you  distinguish  embroidered  voile  from 
dotted  muslin? 

6.  Will  taffeta  crack? 

7.  Will  georgette  shrink  when  it  is  cleansed? 

8.  Can  silk  party  dresses  be  dyed? 

9.  Name  some  good  adjectives  that  will  descril)e 
taffeta. 

10.  What  is  taffeta? 

11.  What  is  georgette  crepe? 

Coate  and  Suite 

1.  What  materials  are  found  in  coats? 

2.  What  is  the  newest  style  for  girls’  spring  coats? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  double-breasted  coat  ? 
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4.  What  is  Cama’s-heen? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  l)etween  cheviot  and  serge? 
Which  is  more  apt  to  wear  shiny? 

What  furs  are  usually  found  on  girls’  coats? 
Which  furs  wear  the  best? 

What  materials  are  used  for  lining^? 

What  is  the  smallest  size  we  have  in  a  two-piece 
suit? 

What  materials  are  found  in  suits? 

What  kinds  of  blouses  might  be  worn  with  suits? 
What  is  tweed? 


6 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 

12. 

13. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


short 


Leather  Coats  and  Rain  Coats 
1.  Of  what  material  are  leather  coats  made? 

Is  it  genuine  leather? 

What  colors  do  we  have?  What  lengths? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  leather  coats? 

What  clothes  are  suitable  to  wear  with  a 
leather  coat? 

Are  our  rain  coats  water  proof  ? 

What  guarantee  do  we  give  with  a  rain  coat? 
What  is  a  rubberized  treated  surface? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  rubberized  treated 
surface? 

Which  wears  better  a  rubberized  leatherette  or  an 
oiled  silk  rain  coat? 

Will  the  store  alter  rain  coats? 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


10. 


11. 


Camp  Suits  and  Bathing  Suits 

1.  Of  what  parts  does  a  camp  suit  consist? 

2.  Of  what  materials  are  they  made? 

3.  What  colors  do  we  have? 

4.  What  size  would  you  sell  for  a  girl  of  9? 

5.  What  talking  points  would  you  stress  when  show¬ 
ing  camp  suits? 

Do  we  have  any  kind  except  wool  bathing  suits? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  wool  bathing  suits? 
Will  they  shrink? 

What  styles  do  we  carry? 

What  would  you  suggest  to  a  customer  who  wishes 
a  suit  that  will  last  more  than  one  summer? 
What  is  the  most  essential  measurement  in  a  bath¬ 
ing  suit? 

12.  What  is  the  advantage  of  cap  sleeves  in  a  bathing 
suit? 

13.  What  bathing  suit  accessories  do  we  carry? 

14.  Where  would  you  direct  a  customer  to  purchase 
other  accessories? 


6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 


Merchandise  Questionnairt 
Furnishings 

Wooden  Ware 


-House 


1. 


Why  is  wood  a  desirable  material  for  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils? 

2.  What  different  kinds  of  wood  are  used  in  making 
the  merchandise  in  your  department? 

3.  What  two  types  of  salad  sets  are  carried? 


10. 


11. 

12. 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 


19. 

20. 


21. 


22. 

23. 


24. 

25. 

26. 


27, 

28, 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


36 


r 


4.  What  are  the  kinds  of  materials  used  in  the  salad 
sets? 

5.  What  kind  of  a  spoon  would  you  recommend  for 
mixing  cake? 

6.  Why  does  a  bread  board  sometimes  have  a  groove 
just  inside  the  edge? 

7.  What  other  kinds  of  cutting  boards  are  carried? 

S.  Descrilje  a  meat  Ixjard. 

9.  Why  is  the  planked  steak  board  grooved  in  a 
design  ? 

10.  In  what  two  different  ways  may  individual  pats  of 
butter  be  made  attractive? 

11.  In  what  kinds  of  wood  do  the  butter  paddles  come? 

12.  What  have  you  in  your  department  which  could 
be  suggested  for  gifts? 

13.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  bread  sheer? 

14.  What  is  an  egg  timer  ? 

15.  Describe  a  “birthday  set.” 

16.  W’hy  are  wooden  plates  to  be  preferred  to  card¬ 
board? 

17.  Describe  a  knife  cleaner  and  tell  how  it  is  used. 

18.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  have  a  wooden  rack  in  a 
white  enamel  sink? 

19.  Why  is  a  vegetable  sheer  desirable? 

20.  What  varied  types  of  articles  are  carried  in  this 
section  ? 

21.  What  towel  racks  have  you  which  take  up  little 
room? 

22.  Of  what  material  are  the  rolling  pins  made? 

23.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  glass  and  porcelain 
rolling  pins? 

24.  What  rolling  pin  have  you  for  cookies? 

25.  Of  what  material  are  the  chopping  bowls  made? 

26.  What  should  be  done  to  the  wooden  chopping  bowls 
before  using  the  first  time  ? 

27.  What  is  a  Hatchinette? 

28.  What  is  papier  mache? 

29.  Why  should  papier  mache  be  used  for  pails? 

30.  For  what  are  the  papier  mache  pails  used? 

31.  What  types  of  knife  trays  are  carried? 

32.  Into  what  various  classes  may  mops  be  divided? 

33.  In  most  mops  of  what  is  the  duster  part  made? 

34.  What  kind  of  a  mop  is  best  for  a  hard-wood  floor? 

35.  Under  what  conditions  should  an  oil  treated  mop 
be  used? 

36.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  chemically  treated 
and  oiled  mops? 

37.  In  what  brands  do  oiled  mops  come? 

38.  In  what  brands  do  chemically  treated  mops  come? 

39.  In  what  brands  do  plain  dry  mops  come? 

40.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  triangular  mop? 

41.  What  brands  have  a  triangular  mop? 

42.  For  what  purp)ose  is  a  long  oblong  mop  good? 

43.  Why  is  the  Avona  Resevoir  mop  an  excellent  one 
for  many  purpxjses? 

44.  Are  white  mops  or  black  mops  to  be  preferred? 


45.  What  kind  of  a  mop  is  offered  for  use  in  kitchen¬ 
ettes  and  small  ajiartments? 

46.  How  should  mops  be  cleaned? 

47.  How  are  wet  mops  sold? 

48.  What  is  a  Squeez  Ezy  mop? 

49.  Is  there  any  way  of  wringing  an  ordinary  wet  mop 
without  touching  the  mop  with  the  hands? 

50.  What  two  materials  are  used  in  the  dusters  of  wall 
mops? 

51.  Is  the  cotton  or  the  lamb’s  wool  wall  mop  to  be 
preferred  ? 

52.  In  what  two  materials  do  carp)et  beaters  come? 

53.  How  do  the  wire  and  wicker  carpet  beaters  compare 
with  each  other? 

54.  What  broom  would  you  suggest  as  suitable  for 
a  young  housewife? 

55.  What  broom  would  you  offer  a  janitor? 

56.  What  kind  of  a  broom  have  you  for  use  in  stables  ? 

57.  What  are  “Magic  Covers?” 

58.  Why  are  “Maggie  Covers”  a  convenience  to  use? 

59.  What  is  the  big  advantage  of  the  “Durable  Iron 
Holder?” 

60.  In  what  way  is  an  ordinary  Pot  Holder  better  than 
an  asbestos  holder? 

61.  Describe  lettuce  bags  or  vegetable  sacks? 

62.  Why  should  these  lettuce  bags  be  made  in  such  an 
open  weave? 

63.  Mention  three  cleaning  cloths  which  are  chemically 
treated  and  the  particular  use  for  which  each  is 
designed  ? 

64.  Name  three  big  selling  points  of  the  Handymit? 

65.  Describe  the  Ritz  dust  cloth. 

66.  Describe  the  Vel-Chamee  cloth. 

Personnel’s  Contribution 

to  the  Coming  Concurrent  Conventions 

Is  the  part  time  worker  being  utilized  intelligently? 
One  store’s  answer  to  this  question  will  be  given  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Personnel  Group  at  the  coming  con¬ 
vention  in  May.  The  potentialities  of  the  short  time 
employee  will  be  analyzed  and  her  use  as  an  aid  to 
reduce  overhead  emphasized. 

The  ever  present  problem  of  getting  merchandise 
information  across  and  used  will  be  the  nucleus  of 
another  discussion.  How  the  salesperson  can  be  trained 
to  answer  intelligently  the  customer’s  questions  has  been 
and  still  is  a  subject  for  real  thought.  The  experience 
of  some  stores  which  have  done  this  effectively  will  be 
passed  on  and  opportunities  for  questions  and  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  offered. 

Many  other  interesting  discussions  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  did  space  permit.  All  the  sessions  will  be  full 
of  rich  plums  for  those  attending  to  take  home. 
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An  Important  Store  Problem  of  1930  i! 

By  Sylvan  King,  General  .Manager,  King’s  Palace,  Washington.  D.  C. 


1  THINK  the  question  of  more  intelligent  service 
and  better  education  of  both  the  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  members  of  the  store  force  is  the  major 
selling  problem  of  1930;  assuming  that  the  merchandise 
has  been  properly  bought. 

We  feel  that  when  the  customer  enters  the  store  it 
is  through  the  means  of  stylish  and  interesting  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  unusual  values  in  merchandise,  or 
because  of  the  confidence  and  reputation  of  the  store. 

Now,  when  the  customer  first  meets  the  salesperson 
in  the  store,  we  believe  that  this  salespersons  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  to  complete  the  transaction  in  which 
so  much  money  has  already  been  invested — such  as 
planning  by  executive  heads,  buying  trips  to  New  York, 
advertising  and  expense  of  displaying  merchandise.  All 
this  is  merely  preparation  for  the  actual  sale.  Making 
the  sale  is  the  vital  thing.  We  have,  therefore,  whom 
we  feel  are  the  only  ones  equipped  to  know  their  own 
merchandise,  so  that  they  may  daily  instruct  the  people 
in  their  departments  on  the  essentials  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise — its  style  points,  wearing  qualities  and  other  im¬ 
portant  things  that  the  customer  will  want  to  know. 

Our  experience  has  proven  that  making  such  meeting 
weekly  is  not  sufficient,  as  new  merchandise  is  arriving 
daily  and  each  day  this  information  must  be  gix-en  as 
the  merchandise  arrives.  We  find  that  the  buyers  them¬ 
selves  and  not  the  educational  heads  are  in  a  position 
to  know  the  merchandise;  and  so  when  this  customer 
approaches  the  salesperson  in  the  department,  the  sales- 
jierson  can  talk  intelligently  on  the  article  .she  is  show- 
ing. 

But  we  go  further  than  that.  Besides  the  initial  train¬ 
ing  in  store  system  which  every  new  employee  receives, 
we  hold  monthly  classes  on  how  to  sell  properly  and 
care  for  merchandise.  If  our  meeting  is  one  hour,  one- 


half  hour  is  devoted  to  round  table  discussion.  These 
meetings  are  conducted  by  the  educational  department  J 
only. 

Third,  we  go  into  every  non-selling  department  and  * 
find  that  in  some  way  there  is  a  direct  or  indirect  con¬ 
nection  with  the  customer  which  can  be  improved  and 
which  will  either  lower  our  expense  or  add  to  our  sales. 

For  instance,  take  our  adjustment  department.  We 
have  established  a  rule  that  when  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  refund  to  a  customer,  we  employ  constructive, 
high-powered  salesmanship  to  induce  the  customer  to 
spend  that  refund  money  in  the  store.  We  have  also 
found  that  in  the  credit  department  as  well  as  in  our 
“Will  Call”  department — the  latter  is  a  department 
where  we  hold  merchandise  on  which  a  deposit  has  been 
made  until  same  is  paid  up — that  it  is  essential  to  train 
girls  to  study  their  customers’  accounts  and  urge  them 
in  a  diplomatic  w’ay  to  make  larger  or  more  frequent 
payments,  instead  of  merely  taking  the  money  and 
thanking  them. 

We  feel  that  there  are  many  important  angles  to  dis¬ 
cuss  on  the  retail  problems  of  1930.  I  have  only  se¬ 
lected  the  selling  standpoint,  the  first  consideration  of 
which  is  that  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  merchandise 
must  be  taught  by  the  buyers  themselves  as  a  daily 
routine.  ’  The  educational  department  closely  watches 
this  to  see  that  this  information  is  given  daily  by  the 
buyers.  Secondly,  we  hold  regular  monthly  classes  of 
the  selling  departments  to  promote  better  salesmanship. 
Thirdly,  we  hold  meetings  of  the  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments  and  analyze  the  daily  work  of  each  group  so 
that  they  themselves  may  produce  better  work  by  ob¬ 
taining  more  knowledge  of  the  job  they  have  to  per-  I 
form.  In  our  store  this  triple  method  of  in.struction 
has  proved  very  successful. 


Small  Store  Advertising 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  B.  Sheffield,  General  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Small  Store  Adeertising,  by  John  J.  Heiney — 80  pages.  Price 
Fifteen  Cents.  Domestic  Distribution  Department,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helpful,  practical  guidance  for  the  smaller  retailer 
in  solving  his  advertising  problems  is  furnished  by  the 
pamphlet  on  “Small  Store  Advertising”  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Domestic  Distribution  Department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  its  eighty  attractively  arranged  pages  is  concisely 
presented  what  the  small  store  merchant  needs  to  know 
about  the  theory  and  practice  of  advertising,  beginning 
with  the  larger  view  of  advertising,  that  it  “Consists  of 
doing  those  things  that  attract  attention  to  and  create 
a  favorable  impression  of  the  business,”  and  proceeding 
thence  to  set  forth  what  these  things  are  and  how  they 
should  be  done. 

Questions  are  propounded  which  should  lead  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  put  on  his  thinking  cap,  and  determine  how 
they  should  be  answered  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge 
about  his  own  store,  his  trading  area,  and  the  habits 


and  preferences  of  the  people  composing  it.  Figures 
are  given  to  aid  him  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  proper  for  his  business.  Defi¬ 
nite  instructions,  based  on  the  carefully  assembled  ex¬ 
perience  of  successful  retail  stores,  are  given  to  guide 
him  in  planning  and  preparing  his  advertising — ^liead- 
lines,  copy,  illustrations,  layout,  type, — all  illustrated 
with  appropriate  specimens. 

Media  are  discussed — newspapers,  direct  mail,  win¬ 
dow  display,  outdoor  advertising,  radio;  and  emphasis  ’ 
is  laid  ufHDn  the  importance  of  coordinating  advertising,  j 
merchandising  and  service.  ^ 

In  the  Appendix  are  gathered  graphic  examples  of 
the  good  advertising  practices  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  book,  such  as  the  proper  use  of  borders  and 
headings,  co-operative  advertising,  and  human  interest 
letters,  together  with  other  related  data  which  will  aid 
the  merchant  in  forming  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
possibilities  of  advertising. 


April,  1930 
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A  VI  ERICA  PORE  GROUP  of  Insurance  Companies 

The  Continental  Insurance  Company  Fideuty-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company 
American  Eagle  Rre  Insurance  Company  Rrst  American  Rre  Insurance  Company  Maryland  Insurance  Company  of  Delaware 

j~.  .  ERNEST  STURM .  CVuimM  Ik*  ImM, 

u^ntij  Maiden  Lane,  (=^  PAULL.HAiD.i>N-i«*  Neut  York,N.Y. 

The  Rdelity  and  Casualty  Company 

ERNEST  STURM.aiMM,f  iI»B<mM 
WAOE  FCTZER, 

YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS  MONTREAL 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Fire  also  Jes  troifs  income  ana  profits — 
Do  you  carry  Rent  arul 

BusmCs^s  Interruption  InsurancAi  ? 
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A  Report  Announcing  the  Discovery  of  Sanforizing 

A  Scientific  Process  of  Controlled  Fabric  Shrinkage 

By  Fkank.  Stutz,  General  Manager,  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 


WHAT  the  man  in  the  street  has  constantly  looked 
for  ever  since  the  collapse  of  textile  quality 
standards  during  the  war  is  a  cotton  shirt  that 
will  not  shrink  so  excessively  when  laundered  that  the 
cuffs  disappear  up  the  coat  sleeves  and  the  collar  band 
chokes  the  Adam’s  apple  until  a  man  becomes  red  in 
the  face.  Millions  of  indignant  men  have  been  tempered 
to  some  extent  by  the  suggestion  of  sympathetic  re¬ 
tailers,  to  buy  a  shirt  over-size  and  have  it  laundry- 
shrunk  to  wearable  size. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Amercian  men  have  been 
told  by  retailers  that  it  is  impossible  to  mjdce  a  broad¬ 
cloth  shirt  laundry-shrunk  to  size  without  losing  the 
fine  finish  and  luster  on  the  fabric  which  is  consider¬ 
ed  necessary  to  give  such  merchandise  sales  appeal. 

Retailers  no  longer  need  apologize  to  customers  or 
sell  shirts  one  to  two  sizes  larger  than  a  man  requires 
(expecting  the  fabric  to  shrink)  because  a  scientific 
method  has  been  perfected  for  adjusting  the  weave  of 
cotton  fabrics  after  they  have  been  dyed  and  finished 
so  that  a  shirt  will  keep  it^  sleeve  length  and  the  collar 
retain  its  fit  around  the  neck.  The  day  of  guess-work 
in  buying  shirts  is  rapidly  passing.  Shirts  that  fit  be¬ 
fore  and  after  laundering  are  now  available. 

A  method  known  as  Sanforizing  has  been  adopted  in 
the  shirt  industry  which  produces  the  result  of  shrink¬ 
age  to  fabrics,  yet  it  does  not  employ  the  theory  of 
swelling  the  fiber  by  water  which  destroys  the  so-called 
lustrous  finish  desired  on  finished  merchandise. 

The  method  of  Sanforizing  cotton  textile  is  destined 
to  eventually  rank  in  importance  as  a  trade  practice  with 
Mercerizing — the  standard  treatment  of  cotton  fabrics 
to  produce  the  well  known  mercerized  finish. 

At  the  request  of  a  shirt  manufacturer  now  using  the 
process  of  Sanforizing  to  condition  certain  shirting 
fabrics  prior  to  manufacture,  this  Bureau  sent  a  member 
of  its  technical  staff  to  the  shirt  factory  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  results  claimed  by  the  inventor  of  the 
Sanforizing  process. 

A  check  up  of  tests  of  a  member  of  the  laboratory 
staff  showed  that  the  process  is  not  only  effective  in 
the  removal  of  stretch  in  fabrics  (so-called  shrinkage) 
but  can  be  controlled  to  any  extent  required  in  finishing 
the  fabrics  so  as  not  to  create  “stretchage”  in  laundering 
which  in  a  measure  is  quite  as  undesirable  as  shrinkage. 

The  Sanforizing  process  is  carried  out  by  means  of 
the  cloth  being  fed  into  a  machine  which  passes  the 
goods  through  processing  somewhat  like  the  tentering 
action  of  finishing  silks  and  other  textiles. 

The  Sanforizing  machine  is  adjustable  so  that  the 
cloth  is  fed  into  it  at  a  rate  of  yardage  in  excess  of  the 
adjustment  for  deli^ry  of  the  finished  goods,  employ¬ 
ing  the  principle  that  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  to 
be  given  a  piece  of  shirting  cloth  is  pre-detemiined  and 
the  actual  percent  of  “take-up”  in  the  warp  ends  can 
be  controlled  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch  calculated  in  terms 
of  the  finished  shirt.  This  feature  control  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  distinct  discovery  and  is  one  of  the  prime 


values  or  result  produced  compared  to  water  immersion 
as  a  method  of  shrinking. 

Shrinkage  of  textile  fabrics  in  the  past  has  been 
produced  entirely  by  moisture,  with  more  or  less  reg¬ 
ulation  of  uniformity  of  the  shrinkage  by  means  of 
agitating  or  “working”  the  cloth  in  order  to  give  the 
warp  and  filling  yarns  ample  freedom  to  assume  so- 
call^  natural  positions  in  the  dimensions  of  weave  of 
the  fabric.  The  principle  of  water  shrinkage  by  means 
of  immersion  has  always  lacked  the  requisite  of  control 
of  the  readjustment  cw  take-up  of  the  woven  yarns. 

'  The  Sanforizing  process  also  employs  the  principle 
of  release  and  fixing  of  the  woven  yams  by  use  of 
moisture  and  heat.  It  is  a  distinct  improvement,  how¬ 
ever,  in  its  absolute  control  of  the  fabric  construction 
by  means  of  tentering  the  cloth  during  the  short  inter¬ 
val  the  woven  yams  are  exposed  to  the  moisture  and 
heat  necessary  set  to  the  changed  dimensions  of  the 
goods. 

It  was  observed  in  the  shirt  factory,  where  the 
original  model  of  the  machine  is  in  operation,  that  a 
laundry  test  is  made  on  a  sample  from  each  lot  of  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  accurately  determining  the  percent¬ 
age  of  take-up  (shrinkage)  required  to  render  the 
shirting  fabric  laundry-shrunk.  As  stated,  the  machine 
is  adjustable  in  point  of  shrinkage  of  goods  processed, 
therefore,  the  practice  of  testing  each  lot  of  fabric  prior 
to  Sanforizing  them  by  the  manufacturer  indicates  a 
progressive  step  forward  in  the  control  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  serviceable  quality  in  shirt  manufacture. 

Summed  up,  the  Sanforizing  process  is  a  method  of 
adjusting  the  woven  yams  in  cloth  by  the  principal 
means  of  controlled  mechanical  action  on  the  fibers, 
and  employing  the  use  of  moisture  and  heat  to  make 
the  changed  dimensions  of  the  goods  permanent  for 
consumer  use  and  ordinary  wear.  A  prime  feature  of 
the  process  with  respect  to  the  finished  appearance  of 
the  Sanforized  fabrics  is  that  the  mesh  of  the  weave 
is  adjusted  by  mechanical  action  instead  of  swelling 
of  the  yams  through  absorption  of  water,  thereby  re¬ 
taining  finish  and  luster  given  the  goods  in  dyeing  or 
bleaching.  Moisture  and  heat  are  incidental  in  the  San¬ 
forizing  process,  whereas  in  ordinary  shrinkage  water 
is  the  prime  agent  in  producing  the  result. 

Since  it  is  known  that  a  shirt  made  of  Sanforized 
fabric  will  not  shrink  when  laundered,  the  retailer  can 
well  afford  to  instruct  salesmen  to  use  precaution  in 
making  suggestions  to  customers  regarding  selection 
of  size  required  to  give  satisfactory  wear.  A  shirt  made 
of  unshrunk  cotton  fabrio — unless  cut  oversize  to  size 
measurements — will  shrink  about  one-half  inch  in  the 
neck  band  on  collar  attached  shirts  and  three-quarters 
to  one  full  inch  in  length  of  sleeves. 

Shirts  made  of  Sanforized  fabrics  do  not  shrink  in 
laundering  at  points  of  fit  to  the  body,  therefore  this 
class  of  shirt  should  be  cut  to  actual  size  measurements 
without  allowance  for  shrinkage  when  washed. 
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you  the  same  positive  protection  as 
Strawbridge  8C  Clothier? 


Are  you  as  well  fortified  against  fire  and  theft  as  this  new  store  of 
Strawbridge  CSk  Clothier  ?  This  modern  building  completely  relies  on 
A.  D.  T.  Watchman’s  Compulsory  Tour  and  Fire  Alarm  Service  and  A.  D.  T. 
Sprinkler  Supervisory  Service  —The  protection  is  complete. 

Large  or  small,  A.  D.  T.  can  meet  your  protection  needs  with  equal  effi¬ 
ciency.  A.  D.  T.  Systems  include  Manual  and  Automatic  Fire  Alarm, 
Watchman  Supervision,  Sprinkler  Supervision,  Burglar  Alarm,  Police  Call, 
Paging  Systems,  all  of  which  may  be  operated  locally  or  through  A.  D.  T. 
Central  Stations  in  principal  cities. 

Complete  A,  D.  T.  Protection  is  a  profitable  investment  for  any  retail  dry 
goods  concern.  Investigate  NOW. 


Controlled  Companies  of 
AMERICAN  DISTRICT  TELEGRAPH  CO, 
155  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Fundamental  Business  Conditions 

Continued  from  page  228 

Installment  Buying  Less — Fortunately,  the  dry  gooas 
trade  is  comparatively  free  from  the  special  problems 
imposed  on  numerous  branches  of  retail  business  by  the 
practice  of  installment  selling.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  believed  that  this  system  of  merchandising,  while 
not  necessarily  dangerous  if  properly  managed,  would 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  retail  trade  to  any  change 
affecting  consumers’  purchasing  power.  The  reason  for 
this  view  is  obvious.  Consumers  whose  incomes  have 
been  reduced  and  who  are  still  making  payments  on 
goods  bought  in  the  past  will  naturally  feel  a  special 
need  for  economy,  and  will  be  particularly  hesitant  in 
undertaking  new  commitments  to  be  met  out  of  future 
income.  This  expectation  seems  to  have  been  borne 
out  by  the  recent  drastic  reduction  in  the  buying  of 
certain  articles  generally  sold  on  the  installment  plan. 
Although  the  situation  has  a  bearing  on  all  branches  of 
retail  business,  its  application  to  the  dry  goods  trade  is 
less  direct  than  in  the  case  of  many  other  lines. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


IVe  haz’e  one  standing  rule — we  will  not  take  employ¬ 
ees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a  place  in  another. 
Persons  employed  in  any  member  store  may  secure  help 
from  the  Association  in  finding  another  position  only 
upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the  head  of 
the  member  store. 


PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR  or  EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGER 

Capable  woman — six  years  experience,  supervisor  of  selling 
personnel  and  assistant  in  employment  in  one  of  leading  stores 
of  the  country.  Four  years  as  personnel  director  in  medium 
sized  store.  College  graduate  with  one  year  special  training. 
Ambitious.  Excellent  references.  D- 19-30. 

BUYER  or  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Young  man  with  thorough  experience  in  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  piece  goods  and  ready-to-wear  desires  immediate 
placement.  Presents  excellent  references.  D-20-30. 

ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 

Advertising  Copywriter  or  assistant  to  merchandise  manager. 
Young  man,  college  graduate.  Special  business  training.  Will 
consider  position  with  department  store  or  specialty  shop  in 
or  out  of  New  York.  D-21-30. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Capable  man  with  thorough  experience  as  general  manager 
and  merchandise  manager  of  main  floor  department  desires 
position.  Experience  in  all  branches  of  service,  personnel  and 
employment.  Can  offer  unquestionable  references  both  as  to 
character  and  ability. — D-22-30. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  capable  man,  having  valuable  experience  as 
general  office  manager,  accountant,  auditing,  managing  of 
collections  and  credits,  qualified  to  fill  an  important  executive 
position.  Desires  position  in  the  middle  west.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences  from  former  employer.  D-23-30. 


STORE  MANAGER  or  SERVICE  SLrPERINTENDEl||^ 

Available  immediately.  Store  Manager  or  Service  Suptf 
intendent.  Nation-wide  experience.  D-24-30. 

ASSISTANT  WOMAN  BUYER 

Young  lady  with  four  years,  wholesale  and  retail  ready<A 
wear  experience,  in  selling  and  styling  capacities  desires  pcS 
tion  as  assistant  buyer  of  dresses  or  coats.  High  school  graS 
ate  and  former  student  at  New  York  University.  D-25-30iT 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 

Twenty-one  years  experience  with  high  grade  and  popal|(| 
price  stores  doing  business  $15,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  Li^ 
three  years  with  New  York  store  in  charge  of  emplo>'n)ent,  4 
service  departments,  control  of  i»yroll  for  selling  and  na«i 
selling  divisions;  helped  to  organize  delivery  and  packing 
partments.  Throughly  familiar  with  modern  store  operatiq||l 
Presents  excellent  references  and  is  willing  to  leave  the  CSj 
D-26-30. 

ADJUSTMENT  MANAGER 

Yoimg  married  man,  thoroughly  experienced  to  hold  any  pQ» 
tion  in  the  operating  division.  Has  made  particular  study  ei 
operating  expenses  in  the  past  year  which  qualifies  him  for  • 
better  position.  Highest  references — will  consider  out  of  tong 
offer.  D-27-30. 

RETAIL  EXECUTIVE 

Young  man,  at  present  employed  as  manager  and  assistaMi 
to  president  of  leading  specialty  shop.  Has  been  employed  i|. 
various  capacities  such  as  manager  of  workroom,  general  ap 
sistant  in  the  merchandising  of  stock,  and  general  manager  <f 
store  with  all  details  of  Personnel,  Office  Detail,  Credit  Dp 
partment  Detail,  Advertising  under  direct  supervision.  Twen^ 
six  years  of  age,  married  and  is  willing  to  leave  city.  D-28-jt 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Complete  knowledge  of  department  store  sales  promolicNft 
window  display,  organization  work  and  modem  methods,  b 
interested  in  connecting  with  store  with  two  to  four  milbop 
dollar  volume.  Best  references.  D-29-30. 

COPYWRITER 

Young  woman,  college  graduate  with  Master’s  degree  ■ 
English;  experience  in  writing  advertising  copy  for  muf 
departments  in  large  metropolitan  store;  seeks  position  il 
copywriter.  D-30-30. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Is  qualified  for  position  as  advertising  or  sales  promolial 
manager  for  medium  sized  store,  or  assistant  in  large  stoi* 
New  York  preferred  but  would  go  elsewhere.  D-31-30. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Three  years  in  charge  of  the  personnel,  service  and  mainP 
nance  with  company  owning  and  operating  three  departn^ 
stores  with  about  250  employees.  Hired  all  help,  attended  to  ill 
training,  watched  its  records  and  adjusted  all  claims  for  senrbl 
complaints.  D-32-30. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Ten  years’  experience  and  capable  of  taking  camptaH 
charge  of  all  advertising  and  sales  promotion  work.  Reaib 
to  accept  proposition  with  progressive  store.  Desires  to  lotall 
in  Middle  West  or  South.  D-33-30. 

FOR  SALE 

A  Knit-Bac  darning  machine  which  lias  never  been  usei 
Price  $65.00.  Address  The  Marcus  Company,  Jamestou^ 
N.  Y.  D-35-30. 

WILL  BUY  CUTAWL  MACHINE 
Member  store  wishes  to  purchase  a  second  hand  late  moil 
Cutawl  machine  for  display  purposes.  Communicate  with  Kjtt 
&  Goldsmith,  Braddock.  Pa.  D-36-30. 

WANTED 

To  lease  Department  Store  Restaurant  in  the  East,  by  co«* 
petent  party.  Best  of  reference.  All  correspondence  confides 
tial.  D-37-30. 


